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PROSPECTIVE REVIEW 
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Art. I.—LIFE AND LETTERS OF NIEBUHAR. 


The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, with 
Essays on his Character and Influence. By the Chevalier 
Bunsen and Professors Brandis and Loebell. Two vols. 
Chapman and Hall: London, 1852. 


THESE interesting volumes have met with such general and 
such deserved approval in the different journals and reviews 
which have noticed them, that it may seem almost a work of 
supererogation to add now our single voice to the consenting 
suffrage of the public. A careful perusal, however, and a 
comparison of many passages with the original Memoir and 
Letters, have made us more aware than we previously sus- 
pected, of the difficulties that had to be overcome, in framing 
out of such materials a book which should be acceptable to 
the English reader. The basis of the present work is one of 
considerably greater extent, which was published, some years 
after Niebuhr’s de: ith, though without her name, by Madame 
Hensler, his sister-in-law, one of his most intimate friends 
and most regular correspondents.* It consists, like the 
present, of copious extracts from his letters, in sections cor- 
responding to the different periods of his life, with biogra- 
phical notices prefixed to each. But the matter is very 
inartificially arranged, and many of the details would have 
possessed little interest for readers in this country. Selection 
and compression, therefore, became necessary in the trans- 

‘* Lebensnachrichten iiber Barthold Georg Niebuhr.’’ (Notices of the 
Life of Niebuhr.) 3 vols. Hamburg. Perthes: 1838. 
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lation ; and these have been skilfully and judiciously applied. 
Some additional letters have been introduced ; and the bio- 
graphy is enriched in several places with fresh information, 
derived in part from conversation with Niebuhr’s personal 
friends. For the unity and compactness which under such 
circumstances have been secured to the work as a whole, the 
translator may fairly claim to some extent the merit of 
original authorship. The translation itself deserves the 
highest praise. Its smooth, perspicuous, and thoroughly 
English flow, every reader will feel at once. Of its con- 
scientious fidelity we can ourselves speak, from having con- 
stantly tested it. Only those who know what Niebuhr’s 
German is, can adequately appreciate the difficulty of com- 
bining both these excellences. His brolen and elliptical 
style—of the peculiarity of which he was himself fully aware * 
— perpetually demands a somewhat periphrastic turn to be 
converted into intelligible English. A literal version would 
be impossible ; for the ideas must often be rendered as well 
as the words. The attention and thoughtfulness of the 
translator cannot for a moment be relaxed. The passages 
where we have recurred to the original, convince us that the 
meaning of the author has been seized in general with great 
exactness and felicity. In a few cases, we might have chosen 
a different rendering ; but they are cases where a difference 
of apprehension is perfectly admissible, and where we confess 
ourselves as likely to be mistaken as the translator.t We 
should have liked a little more illustration in the notes, of 
the letters which contain allusions to the public events of the 
time, such as those, for example, to the Count De Serre ; and 
the arrangement of the book as a whole would have been, we 
think, g greatly improved, and the distinctness of its general 
impression much increased, if, instead of the letters and the 
biographical narrative being kept in two separate masses, the 
former had been wrought into the latter with the mention of 
the events to which they refer, so as to form one continuous 
history. As it is, the chronological thread is sometimes 
entangled, in consequence of the same circumstances coming 

* See Letter 186, I. p. 418. 


| He says he ought to have a punctuation of 
his own, to be clearly understood. 


t Vol. ii. p. 186. (Germ. ii. p. 453.) ‘ Nutzgerechtigkeiten” is ren. -red 
‘** dues on consumption.’’ Should it not be, **the rights of usufruct W 
have noticed but one serious error, and that is obviously an oversight in the 


correction ofthe press: in vol. i p. 326, ‘* Herodotus” should be “ Her 
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before us again on two or three successive occasions. The 
translation is, however, less faulty in this respect than the 
original, where the letters to one individual are sometimes 
given altogether, as in a separate appendix by themselves.* 
But this imperfection of form detracts little from the value 
of a book which is full of interest and instruction; and we 
sincerely hope, that the sale of the present volumes will be 
such as to encourage the translator to fulfil the intention an- 
nounced in the preface, of publishing a third, containing 
Niebuhr’s letters on learned subjects, which have here been 
omitted, with a selection from his smaller writings.t No- 
where have Niebuhr’s speculations on history and society 
found a more genial reception among scholars, than in 
England ; and even of scholars there are perhaps not a few, 
who would rejoice to have ready access to his thoughts 
through the medium of an English translation so clear and 
agreeable as that of these volumes. 

Niebuhr, though born in Denmark, was, through both his 
parents, of German descent ; and he exhibited in remarkable 
prominence the characteristic features of the German mind, 
both as a scholar and a man. From his mother he inherited 
a sensitiveness and excitability of temperament and a tendency 
to enthusiasm, which were connected at once with his weaker 
and with his nobler qualities, and are strongly reflected in the 
deep earnestness of his expressive countenance. From his 
father, Carsten Niebuhr, the celebrated traveller in Arabia, 
whose mind was of a more robust fabric, he derived the 
sapacity of sustained attention and the habits of close obser- 
vation, with the passionate fondness for geography, ethno- 
graphy, and statistics, which had so marked an influence on 
his future researches as an historian. His wonderful memory 
and his faculty of divination were gifts peculiarly his own. 
In his union of vast philological attainments and uncommon 
boldness of conjecture, with acute moral sensibilities and a 
certain depth of spiritual feeling, he was a true German. 


* Those, for instance, to Count Adam Moltke, at the commencement of 
the 2nd vol. of the German. We ought, however, in justice to remark, that 
where the translator has quitted the original, and followed independent sources 
of information—as in the 6th chapter, and in some other places—the plan 
has for the most part been adopted, which is recommended in the text, of in- 
termixing the letters and the narrative. 

+ Since this article was prepared for the press, we have heard with much 
satisfaction, that a second edition is likely to be soon called for. 
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We doubt, whether such a character could have been pro- 
duced in England. Our modes of education, our division 
into parties, and our practical one-sidedness would have 
effectually precluded the ripening of such a combination of 
qualities, as constituted the rare distinction of Niebuhr. Had 
such a mind by any accident been developed among us, it 
would have been a perfect nondescript ; we should not have 
known how to classify it. The Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
Reviews would have been completely at fault in attempting to 
pass judgment on it. In fact, attributes and tendencies were 
associated in Niebuhr, and maintained in him a living har- 
mony, which with us are supposed to be compatible It is 
this which gives a charm and an interest to his character, and 
makes a faithful delineation of it, snch as these volumes 
supply, particularly instructive and awakening to a public 
mind so nourished with narrow prejudices and party views as 
that of England. In England there would have been an 
effort among different parties to secure him as their own, and 
to circuinscribe his genial and expansive soul within some 
definite category of social activity or speculative opinion. 
The question would have been constantly asked, “ What is 
he? Is he a tory ora reformer? A friend to progress, or 
an upholder of the old ways? In religion, is he orthodox or 
a free-thinker? We cannot make him out. He must be 
playing with us, and is a deceiver.” In the correspondence 
now published, the English public will find the inner work- 
ings of such a character laid fully open, and will discover to 
its surprise, with how much earnestness and with what deep 
sincerity, qualities which it supposed imconsistent, may exist 
together, and become even a source of mutual strength : how 
the profound philologist, busied with the abstrusest researches 
into the past, may be combined in one person with the prac- 
tical man of business and the world; how a conservative 
attachment to the historical and traditional, hardly to be 
distinguished on one side from our English toryism, may yet 
be blended with a love of freedom, a hatred of injustice and 
oppression, and a sympathy with genuine humanity under all 
its manifestations, which the most ardent liberalism could 
hardly have surpassed ; how the freest treatment of the his- 
torical materials from which the spirit of Christianity 
emanates, is not at variance with the strongest conviction of 
the importance of Christianity as a positive rule of faith and 
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life, and a profound respect even for the orthodox formulas in 
which serious and devout minds have found a suitable expres- 
sion of their inmost belief. 

In the comprehensive retrospect of a mind like Niebuhr’s, 
the whole past lay exposed in its organic unity, and the 
phenome na of the present, filling up entirely the limited 
vision of ordinary men, were traced back through an 
unbroken sequence of cause and effect, to their living roots 
in a distant age. He could not, therefore, separate re- 
sults, however desirable in themselves, from those con- 
ditions of gradual development, which his omniscient grasp 
of history taught him were indispensable to their com- 
plete attamment and solid permanence. He was unmoved 
by the exulting cries of liberty which time after time broke 
forth in his own day from ‘different quarters of Europe, 
not because he was indifferent to liberty and had lost all 
sympathy with the progress of the human race; but because 
in his wide wanderings over the boundless tracts of history, 
he had constantly met with the same phenomenon, and as 
constantly, where the necessary conditions were wanting, seen 
them vanish in disappointment, or perhaps subside into a 
deeper and darker gulph of misery. And this led him to 
attach little importance to the forms of liberty and the mere 
letter of constitutions, where he did not perceive among the 
people themselves such a pure and sound state of morals, and 
such a belief in the great truths of religion, as ensured a soil 
on which the spirit of freedom could operate, and where its 
seeds could take root. It was a fixed maxim with him, that 
in corrupted and irreligious nations, a moral renovation must 
occur, or at least a strong impulse be given to it, before there 
could be any rational hope for liberty. Perhaps, from disgust 
at the actual condition of Europe, he carried this feeling too far, 
and did not sufficiently admit, that the stimulus of free 
institutions—if there be only a few men of energy and 
patriotism to take an interest in them—is in itself one ‘of the 
conditions of progress, and must react beneficially on the 
moral sentiments of the people. But this conception of the 
case will sufficiently explain the position he assumed and the 
language he held, during his long connexion with the political 
crises of his time, and will also account, without subjecting 
him to the charge of inconsistency, for his admiration of the 
Tyrolese and his interest in their cause, and the passionate 
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enthusiasm with which he took up the question of the inde- 
pendence of Greece.* His farsightedness and his truthful- 
ness—qualities not always combined—sometimes made him 
a puzzle to people of more contracted vision or less scrupulous. 
In religion, he saw clearly the necessity of a positive belief 
for the mass of the people, and as clearly the unsoundness of 
the Scriptural conditions on which the traditional Pro- 
testantism had made it depend ; and thus at opposite points 
of his own wide-embracing system of opinion, he was brought 
into collision, on one hand, with the negative conclusions of 
the rationalists, and, on the other, with the positive errors of 
the orthodox. With a mind so rich in resources, so compre- 
hensive in its grasp, so intuitively discerning the manifold 
conditions that must enter into a complete solution of the 
various difficult questions that were shaking to its centre the 
existing framework of society, it is not surprising, that he 
should have felt, and sometimes bitterly expressed, his con- 
tempt for the shallow doctrinaires and presumptuous theorists 
who could not foresee the consequences of their own acts—who 
had power sufficient to destroy, but not sufficient to construct. 
Niebuhr may be considered m a twofold light, as a man 
of affairs and a man of letters. The Chevalier Bunsen, his 
intimate friend and for some time his associate in office, has 
expressed an opinion, that he is not yet sufficiently appre- 
ciated in the former character, and that when circumstances 
allow the public ition of his numerous state papers, his merits 
as a diplomatist will be more generally acknowledged.+ It is 
as a scholar, however, that he will be best known to posterity, 
and presents an object of the greatest interest to this country. 
In that character alone we shall consider him here.—This is 
not the fittimg occasion, nor do we feel ourselves at all quali- 
fied, to pronounce a critical judgment on the great work, 
which is the basis of his literary fame—his History of Rome. 
In the enthusiasm awakened by the first outbreak of new 
light on an obscure subject, and in the proud conscious- 
ness of having acquired new instruments of investigation, it is 
not unlikely, that some principles may have been pushed 
too far, that some conclusions may have been too broadly 
* See the account of his journey through the Tyrol, and his visit to 
Speckbacher, a Tyrolese patriot, vol. ii. p. 45-51 ; and his somewhat prema- 
ture inference, that England must be on the decline, “ her comparative in- 
difference to the cause of Greek emancipation.—Ibid. p. oe 343. 
+ ‘ Niebuhr as a Diplomatist in Rome,’’ appended oo Vol. ii. p. 440. 
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affirmed, and that frail analogies may in some cases have 
been assumed as solid proofs. This is always the case when 
a fresh mine of intellectual discovery is opened. The true 
limits of its application are only ascertained by degrees. 
Niebuhr himself, with the enthusiasm peculiar to his nature, 
possessed the most undoubting conte lence in the unassailable 


soundness of his own results. “ They may say what they 
will about the matter ”’”—he ey in a letter to Madame 
Hensler from Rome, in December 1816—*“ 1 am as certain of 


the correctness of my views as [ am of my own existence, and 
that I have discovered the solution of the enigma.” * Years 
did not weaken this conviction. In the spring of 1827, he 
writes in the same strain to$ igny: “I do not hesitate to say, 
that the discovery of no anc 1t historian could have taught 
the world so much as my we.x ; and that all that may here- 
after come to light from ancient and uncorrupted sources, 
will only tend to confirm or develope the principles I have 
advanced.” + Notwithstanding these bold asseverations, 
which in most men we should put down to vanity and arro- 
gance, but which in Niebuhr, from our knowledge of his 
perfect simplicity of character, we regard as mere expressions 
of the firm reliance of a mind of unequalled wealth and 
power, on certain great principles which it was conscious of 
having elaborated—we believe it is a fact, that not a few 
scholars of great eminence are now of opinion, that many of 
Niebuhr’s favourite positions cannot be maintained, and that 
while his general principles of historical investigation are 
undoubtedly sound, his particular application of them is 
often open to question.t Yet we have constantly felt, when 
this matter has been disc ussed, that the reputation ‘of Nie buhr, 
as a great historical genius, is not so much involved in it, as 
must have been the case had his theory been constructed by 
the ordinary principles of historical research.—In the new 
lights which he has struck out in eve ry direction, in the new 
impulse which he has given to inquiry, and in the new 
instruments of discovery which he has placed in the hands of 
all future labourers in the same or — fields, he has 
acquired a name as the founder of a new era of historical 
science, which must endure and ee increasing brightness, 
though the several points which he has laboured to establish 

* Vol. ii. p. 69. + Vol. ii. p. 353. Comp. p. 355. 

t Seea work just published, by F.W. Newman; ‘‘ Regal Rome: An Intro- 
duction to Roman History.’? London: Taylor, Walton, van Maberly, 1852. 
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respecting the constitution of Rome and the elements of its 
population, should one after another be abandoned. The 
introduction of a fruitful principle into any department of 
knowledge involves an indefinite development of future facts ; 
the success of a theory is limited to the one fact or the narrow 
circle of facts, which its applications immediately embrace. 
The idea which lies at the basis of Niebuhr’s conception of 
historical investigation and which suggested his methods of 
conducting it, is the chasm which must always subsist, 
though sometimes of less and sometimes of greater width, 
between the narrator himself and the things narrated.*—In 
matters belongmg to the past, we can only — 
to objective truth, through a previous appreciation of all 
the subjective influences that must have affected the record- 
ing mind. These differ greatly in character and intensity 
according to circumstances—the general culture of the a age, 
the predominance of particular beliefs, the ascendancy of 
imagination or judgment as the governing faculty of the 
mind, remoteness from the facts described, and ready access 
to various sources of information which may check and 
qualify each other. It is obvious, that every period of 
human development will demand the application of a different 
criterion of historical truth, to the various monuments which 
have come down from it, without the necessary implication, in 
any instance, of intentional fraud; that it would be absurd, 
for example, to test by the same standard, the veracity of 
writers, who lived in the very dawn of civilisation, with beliefs 
disposing them to credulity in one particular direction, 
and who drew all their materials from tradition, legend and 
song, and that of men, like Hallam, Macaulay, ana Bancroft, 
who have cultivated the critical faculty to perfection, and can 
refer to and collate endless documents deposited for that very 
purpose in libraries and public archives. In the most recent 
and critical historians, it can never indeed be safe, to exclude 
altogether the consideration of subjective influences in accept- 
ing their exposition of facts; but it would be one of a very 
different kind, from that which must be allowed for in 
writers who first transformed poetry into history. It was 
in his exquisite sense and delicate apprehension of these 
subjective influences, and his intuitive discernment of their 
relation to the objective truth which they had -coloured and 


* This is nearly his own expression. See Vol. i. p. 339. 
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disguised, that the unrivalled eminence of Niebuhr as an 
historical investigator mainly consisted. He had other excel- 
lences ; but this faculty of divination was unique; and he 
looked upon it himself as a special gift from heaven. 
Exclusive of this remarkable endowment, he possessed quali- 
fications for the particular work to which he had devoted 
himself, in rare union and to an almost unexampled extent. 
His memory, for comprehensiveness, tenacity, and unfailing 
promptitude, is one of the most extraordinary on record. 
Impressions of every kind—facts, dates, calculations, com- 
binations of words, events in their synchronous and successive 
order—once received, seemed drawn on it in uneffaceable 
characters, and were thenceforth ever at hand to yield their 
contingent of ideas, for filling up the wide and varied range 
of his generalisations. His wife and his sister-in-law once tried 
him with questions from the index to the twelve volumes of 
Gibbon’s History, and he recalled immediately the events of 
the period to which the reference pointed. Ee possessed an 
exact knowledge of the dates and attendant circumstances of 
all the great financial crises which had occurred in Europe 
during the last century; and on one occasion he gave a friend 
off hand the mean temperature of a great number of years in 
succession. So retentive was his memory of what he had 
once read, that we are told by Professor Brandis, “ he could 
frequently recite hundreds of Greek and Latin verses without 
stumbling, and could answer on the spot to every allusion or 
quotation from the Latin poets in the notes and lette Ts of the 
younger Valckenaer, who was most deeply read in those 
authors.” * The earlier volumes of his Roman History which 
combine the results of so much recondite and scattered 
learning, were written from notices of the more important 
points, contained in a small memorandum-book ; and he tells 
us himself, that he looked forward to the composition of his 
third volume as an easy and pleasant task, since the whole 
period of which it would treat, lay mapped out in perfect 
clearness before him, and he could draw his materials direct 
from the treasures of his own memory. 

In his knowledge of languages he rivalled our accomplished 
countryman, Sir William Jones, and united with it far greater 
depth and originality of mind. Jones’s extraordinary attain- 
ments as a linguist were distinguished by elegant taste, and pro- 


* Vol. ii. p. 411. 
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duced some valuable and graceful translations ; but his original 
dissertations and discourses have done little or nothing to ad- 
vance the knowledge of ancieut history and ethnogr: aphy. The 
memory of Nie buhr, on the contr: wy, Was an instrument of 
profound and philosophic research, by which he called up 
before him the seahean facts of a remote past, not in their 
dead and separate individuality, a mere inventory of unmean- 
ing particulars, classified according to some artificial rule,—but 
as related parts of a living whole, where his comprehensive 
intellect discerned the subserviency of each in its appointed 
time and place to the progressive developme nt of the human 
race. To this faculty of memory was added a wonderful 
power of blending into one view, the slightest hints and inci- 
dental notices dispersed over an immense range of ancient 
authors, and perceiving at a glance their relation to each 
other, and to the object which immediately occupied him. 
No natural endowment could have given him this power, if 
he had not possessed an enormous mass of knowledge derived 
from a great variety of sources, and been intimately familiar 
with the details of practical life. His habits of business and 
his minute acquaintance with finance, statistics, forms of 
government and modes of local administration, gave him an 
incalculable advantage over ordinary scholars, who have 
usually no ideas on these subjects but what come to them 
from books, and are wholly unable to realise them in their 
attempt to reproduce an image of antiquity. Whereas 
Niebuhr brought a knowledge of affairs to interpret his 
reading of books, and saw the experience of his actual life 
clearly reflected in the broad mirror of the past which lay 
constantly before him. With these intellectual qualifications, 
he united the warmest human sympathies and that keen 
sense of the eternal sanctities of mght and truth, which 
opened the inner eye of his soul to the high meaning and 
purport of all history, and qualified him to seize intuitively, 
through the false lights which are cast over every part of it, 
the indispensable conditions of human weal and woe. He 
thus addressed himself to the huge chaos of ancient history, 
with a principle of organic arrangement already in his mind. 
He looked at facts in their mutual correlation. From the 
presence of one, he could infer the presence of another. His 
knowledge of principles moral and economical—his posses- 
sion of the law of social development—enabled him to piece 
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together the fragmentary records of ancient ‘history, and 
restore the full proportions of the vanished form.—His 
sagacity in this respect is well compared by Professor Loebell 
to that of Cuvier, “ who from the fragments of a bone deter- 
mined the conformation of an extinct species of animals.” 
His talent for restoring fragments was successfully applied, 
during his residence in Italy, to several palimpsests, to which 
the recent discoveries of Mai attracted his notice, as likely 
to have some bearing on his own great work. To this cir- 
cumstance we owe his edition of the remains of Fronto and 

Cicero’s treatise “ De Republica.” His felicitous con- 
jecture of the true arrangement of some fragments of Cicero’s 
oration for Scaurus, was singularly confirmed by the dis- 
covery some months afterwards of an ampler MS. in the 
library of Turin. Mai, jealous of his superior learning and 
acuteness, charged him with having known the fact, and 
falsely claiming the merit of original discovery. Niebuhr 
indignantly repelled the accusation; and Peyron, who had 
brought the Turin MS. to light, declared i in a Roman journal, 
that he had found it subsequent to the date of Niebuhr’s 
publication.* 

This faculty of divination, which he owed to his power of 
keeping all the circumstances of a case at once in his mind, 
and anticipating the necessary effect of their joint action, was 
not limited to history and literature. In early life, when his 
imagination was strongly excited by the events of the French 
Revolution, he pict ured to himself with such vividness the 
movements of the armies of Napoleon, and was so familiar 
with the minutest features of the localities in which they had 
to be conducted, that he often predicted with surprising ex- 
actness the results of a particular operation; and in later 
years, from the same mental tact and instinctive foresight, 
he sometimes astonished experienced financiers by his uner- 
ring anticipation of the consequences of a certain condition 
of the money market. The frequent success of his divina- 
tions inspired him with great confidence in his own discern- 
ment, and gave a some what absolute and oracular tone to his 
judgments. If he was sometimes right, he was often wrong, 
as when he foretold the speedy extinction of the middle class 
in England, which recent statistical results have proved to be 


* Vol. ii. pp. 25, 63, 163, 192. 
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more rapidly increasing in wealth and numbers than any 
other portion of the community. 

As must always be the case with a mind of wide range, 
which at times looks at the objects embraced within it, from 
opposite points of the circumference,—his opinions seemed 
occasionally inconsistent, and he was often misunderstood. 
Even among his own countrymen, he was by some suspected 
of revolutionary tendencies, while by others he was denounced 
as an aristocrat. Perhaps his weakness was—yet it often 
accompanies the greatest knowledge, and the deepest insight 
—that he wanted hope; that he made too exorbitant de- 
mands on human nature; and that he was not satisfied to 
work out the slow results of human progress with such means 
and opportunities as the present state of society afforded. He 
saw much of the hollowness and profligacy of numbers who 
made the loudest profession of attachment to the cause of 
freedom. The moral and religious condition of Europe filled 
him with distrust and dismay. With such corrupt materials 
he had no expectation of good from any insurrection against 
constituted authority. Yet he had as little hope from the 
governments. From the wide- -spread demoralization of the 
peoples, and the despotic principles which governed the courts, 
he foresaw no issue to the present state of affairs, but the 
return of barbarism and the final extinction—at least for a 
time—of free institutions.—His views on this subject are 
depressing in the extreme. Ina letter to Savigny, written 
after the French Revolution of 1830, he thus expresses 
himself :— 

“Tt is my firm conviction, that we, particularly in Germany, are 
rapidly hastening towards barbarism, and it is not much better in 
France. That we are threatened with devastation, such as that two 
hundred years ago, is, I am sorry to say, just as clear to me, and 
the end of the tale will be, despotism enthroned amidst universal 
ruin. In fifty years, and probably much less, there will be no trace 
left of free institutions or the freedom of the press throughout all 
Europe, at least on the Continent.” * 

It is painful to reflect, after a lapse of more than twenty 
years, that the present state of Europe, and especially of 
France, is only too exact a fulfilment of this mournful pro- 
phecy. This conviction profoundly engraven on his mind, 
combined with his attachment to historical forms as the ne- 


* Vol. ii. p. 392. 
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cessary guarantees of a true liberty, will explain many of the 
startling peculiarities of Niebuhr’s political creed, and account 
for some expressions which seem incompatible with any re- 
spect for constitutional government. He had a_ perfect 
abhorrence of that tendency to equalise all social interests 
and introduce an artificial uniformity throughout the entire 
working of the state, which he regarded as the besetting and 
seductive illusion of our modern theories of reform. Like 
our own Burke, he looked on the State as a composition 
of manifold interests, each having a distinct origin, guarded 
by constitutional rights, and entitled to a free develop- 
ment, under the protection of just and impartial law. 
In the conflict of despotic conservatism and destructive 
revolution, which he predicted as the inevitable fate of the 
old world, he had to make his election between two evils, and 
chose what he believed the least. He thought, there was 
more hope for humanity under a strong and a stern rule, 
which at least maintained the constitutional forms of a politi- 
cal organism and preserved the traditions of former liberty, 
than in the reckless innovation which swept away every vestige 
of the past, and opened an unlimited field to the self- 
willed ignorance and presumptuous conceit of every se sanguin 
individual. He may have been wrong in this. view; we 
should be sorry to think he was wholly right, and. that no 
middle course is left for those who desire to link the steady 
progress of the Future, through a living development, with the 
wisdom and the experience of the Past. Englishmen at least 
may rejoice in the one exception, with which the great historic 
seer limits his sweeping sentence of woe upon Europe. But 
this view, whether right or wrong, gives the key to the true 
reading of his political conduct. The enthusiasts for the 
intellectual culture of the masses will be disconeerted by his 
sentiments on this subject, contained in a letter to Madame 
Hensler, whom he wished to see at the head of one of the 
great charitable institutions of Holland.* Amidst some pre- 
judice and exaggeration, there is also some truth in his re- 
marks. He sces the utter impossibility of fusing all classes 
into one, and thinks a due care for the physical well-being of 
the lower orders, has been overlooked in a misplaced zeal for 
their mental development. The education afforded them, he 
contends, should be adapted to their condition, and intended 
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to qualify them for their proper duties ; but “ it is character- 
istic of our age’’—he says—“ that amidst the ever-increasing 
misery of the lower classes, we are so earnestly busied in 
establishing schools for them.””—To the same intense re-action 
against revolutionary tendencies, and his distrust of the capa- 
city of the actual generation for freedom—we must ascribe 
his admiration and defence of the ‘ Principe’ of Machiavelli. 
He was aware, to what charges such a declaration would expose 
him. ‘‘How much is there”—he exclaims in a letter to Savigny 
—‘“which we may not say aloud, for fear of being stoned by 
the stupid good people! There are times in which every indi- 
vidual must be sacred to us; others, in which we can and 
ought only to treat men in masses; all depends on a true under- 
standing of the times.”* That such doctrines, questionable 
as they are in themselves and apparently at variance with all 
liberal ideas, could yet be combined in him with a true love of 
his fellow-creatures and a sincere desire for freedom and con- 
stitutional government, will be evident from the following ex- 
tracts, which occur in his correspondence with the same friend: 


* In my opinion, what constitutes a royalist, is to believe that the 
State is no arbitrary association ;—that the whole is before the parts ; 
that government is of God ;—that government is the first necessity, 
and that government and liberty must be combined ;—that they 
may be so under the most diverse forms ;—that forms which set 
bounds to the mass of mediocrity are salutary ; those which do not, 
intrinsically bad ;—that attempts to alter the constitution by insur- 


rection, are not merely irrational, but criminal. And on all these 
grounds I can acquiesce in the mistaken measures of the aristocracy, 
although I am often keenly alive to their errors. But if I am re- 


quired to acknowledge any tyranny as sacred, and to pronounce 
every endeavour to break the yoke, rebellion, even when commanded 
by the most urgent distress, I cannot yield my assent; and when | 
see foily and ignorance at the helm of affairs, it rouses my indigna- 
tion, and I do not conceal my sentiments.” . . . . ‘ Many 
royalists are not so in the same sense as I and my fellow thinkers ; 
they regard that as admirable and praiseworthy, which we only de- 
fend as necessary in principle, without denying that in the actual 
state of things it often works very ill; and, therefore, while we 
maintain that if it fall, everything must go to ruin, yet we prophesy, 
that no human power can uphold it, unless a reform take place, and 
a new life be infused into it. For example, we say, there must be 
an aristocracy, indeed, an aristocracy of many grades ; but we add, 
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at this moment there is no tolerable aristocracy existing, and that 
which calls itself such, is a phantom from which all vital energy has 
fled. The other party are satisfied with their aristocracy as it is, 
and fancy it is only necessary to compel obedience. We say, make 
proper regulations, and obedience will not be wanting, if a good 
example is set to the people. They think to accomplish all by re- 
pression, and we demand free scope for movement, in conformity 
with the law. We say, when the governments understand their vo- 
cation of ruling, the subjects will soon return to theirs of obeying.” 
a ee “My conviction is, that ere the despotism of 
liberalism became all-powerful, these were perfectly justifiable revo- 
lutions, in which one power was victorious in the struggle with the 
usurpations of another power, as in England and the Netherlands. 
Lastly, that tyranny, under all circumstances and in all ages, re- 
mains tyranny; and that where this exists, nature takes her course, 
though under our present conditions, that course can lead to nothing 
but slavery. Many good men call such principles dangerous, and 
although they may be far from mistaking the motives of one who 
maintains them (like myself, who in order not to acquire an un- 
merited reputation, have fully developed them in my report to the 
government), yet they cannot help feeling a little terror at his 
openness and temerity. This may make it clear in what sense | 
aim an unconditional, true, and faithful royalist, and that I have not 
swerved in the least from the principles of which 1 am an avowed 
adherent. Had I lived in ancient Rome, and had it been possible 
for a tribune to propose such a regeneration of the State as the 
shortsighted people of our day desire, | would have helped to strike 
him dead in God’s name; and if I lived in a state where one con- 
stitutional element of the whole was injuriously repressed, whether 
it were the democratic or a truly aristocratic element, | would strain 
every nerve to give it fair play, and put it in possession of its 
rights.” . . . . ‘* Constitutional forms are of no use among 
an enervated or foolish nation. What avails the choice of repre- 
sentatives, when there are no men fit to represent the people? Is 
it answered, ‘ Let them learn by practice ;’ that is, indeed, to sport 
with the gravest matters. J say; give them free communal insti- 
tutions, and let them, in the first instance, learn by practice within 
a sphere with which they are acquainted. Believe me, 1 know how 
to prize a free constitution, and am certainly better acquainted than 
most with its meaning and worth; but of all things the first and 
most essential is, that a nation should be manly, unselfish, and ho- 
nourable. If it is that, free laws will grow up of themselves by 
degrees.”’* 


The whole mind of the man speaks forth in this emphatic 
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utterance of his inmost conviction; and though we cannot 
subscribe to the unqualified doctrine here announced, which 
is indeed more adapted to the Continent than to our own 
country, and moreover entirely overlooks the unquestionable 
reaction of institutions on manners, yet we must confess, 
that it does exhibit a side of the subject, which cannot be 
disregarded without fearful risk of mischief, and may sea- 
sonably be laid to heart by the ardent promoters of rapid 
democratic innovation. 

Dashed with some infirmities of impatience and passion- 
ateness, and perhaps too, it must be conceded, of undue con- 
fidence in his own opinions, Niebuhr’s moral character was 
eminently noble and beautiful. His affections were warm and 
pure. He was the tenderest of husbands and fathers. His 
letters to Moltke, Savigny and De Serre, and above all to 
Madame Hensler, show how sincere and ardent were his 
friendships. As a public servant, he was indefatigable, con- 
scientious and disinterested. His passionate love of study 
never interfered with his discharge of business. His personal 
morals were without a stain; his honour and integrity un- 
impeachable ; his benevolence and his interest in all genuine 
merit, constantly displayed in the devotion of large sums 
from a moderate income, to the encouragement of poor 
scholars and artists. His love of truth and his abhorrence 
of all false appearance were almost carried to a point of 
pride. In how elevated a moral light he viewed the function 
of a true scholar, and how weighty and manifold he regarded 
its responsibilities, he has expressed with great warmth and 
earnestness in his letter to a young philologist on the high 
character of his future vocation. It may seem a trifling 
matter in itself, but it is significant of the perfect truthful- 
ness and simplicity of the man, that he should caution his 
correspondent against a false show of learning, and add—in 
a passage well deserving quotation—“ I am so strict in this 
respect, that I strongly disapprove of the quite customary 
practice of quoting at second hand, after verifying the quota- 
tions, without naming where we have found them, and never 
allow myself to do so, tedious as the double reference may 
be. Whenever I quote a passage without remark, I have 
found it myself. He who acts otherwise, gives himself the 
appearance of greater reading than he possesses.”* Those 
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who are in the habit of using what are called learned 
books, and of comparing them with one another, are well 
aware of the frequency of the practice against which Niebuhr 
here protests; and the observance or non-observance of the 
rule which he recommends, is one of the surest tests of real 
and pretended scholarship. 

With a soul so pure and elevated and with tendencies so 
highly conservative, and yet distinguished above all ry 
scholars of his day by the bold and fearless application of : 
new criticism to the historical remains of antiquity, we feel 
some curiosity to learn, how the apparently conflicting de- 
mands of his intellectual and his spiritual nature affected his 
appreciation of Christianity, and his treatment of the various 
questions which have grown out of its historical origin and 
development. This is a side of his character which can least 
of all be passed over without notice in these pages. 

Though Niebuhr had thought much, and felt deeply, on 
most topics of interest and importance in religion—though 
his inmost nature was essentially religious—yet it does not 
appear, that he had ever studied theology scientifically, or 
made any attempt to combine the views which offered them- 
selves to him at various points in his vast, discursive range 
of reflection and inquiry, into a self-consistent and well- 
digested system of opinion. Of his faith as a whole, from the 
self-revelations disclosed in these letters, it is not very easy 
to speak. His views varied at different periods; and they 
were also much affected by present impressions and the acci- 
dental state of his spirits. Indeed we do not share in the 
morbid anxiety so prevalent in our sectarian country, to ob- 
tain an exact knowledge of such matters. For us it is a suf- 
ficient privilege, to catch a glimpse of the inward workings 
of a noble nature in reference to the grandest and most solemn 
of all themes—the bright points which it clung to, and the 
dark depths from which it recoiled, in that fathomless mystery 
which envelops our being on earth—though we should be 
wholly unable to reduce its ultimate conclusions under any one 
of the endless categories, in which shallow intellects believe 
it possible to shut up the whole spiritual experience and con- 
viction of an earnest and truthful mind. The more earnest, 
the more truthful it is, the more thoroughly it embraces all 
the conditions that must enter into a complete solution of 
the question of questions—the less will any extant and cog- 
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nizable type adequately express its inward state, and the more 
will its whole belief become incommunicable. Niebuhr began 
to think and feel at a time, when the mental tendencies 
which distinguished the civilization of the eighteenth century, 

had come to a head, and were on the eve of breaking forth 
with destructive violence in the French revolution. A super- 
ficial rationalism had undermined the old system of orthodox 
belief, without having reared up any more vital faith on 
deeper foundations, to take its place. The results of inquiry 
on all hands, were for the most part negative. The spiritual 
had fallen into disrepute as a source of constant delusion and 
perplexity, or was passed over in silence as an indeterminable 
unknown ; and attention had fastened itself with exclusive 
tenacity on the laws and properties of the material universe 
and the outward phenomena of human history. These in- 
fluences belonged to the age, and minds of every temperament 
were more or less affected by them. Niebuhr confesses, that 
the impressions of his early years disposed him to scepticism, 
and limited his observation and interest almost entirely to the 
present realities of things. Afterwards he began to study the 
Scriptures—but “in a purely critical spirit,” for the sake of 
mastering their contents, “as the groundwork of one of the 
most remarkable phenomena in the history of the world.”’* 
Yet he was even then disgusted at the actual state of theology 
and the Church, saw through its hollowness and insincerity, 
and despised its utter want of soul and earnestness. Under 
his conscious inability to grasp with firmness and assurance 

the most precious ob jects of religious trust, he still felt the 
blessing and acknowledged the necessity of faith. In a letter 
written to Count Moltke on the death of his wife, in 1801, 
when he was himself a young married man—he touchingly 
alludes to his own wants and his aspirations. 


“Perhaps then a prospect beyond the grave may open to your 
eyes, as it has before disclosed itself to wise and holy men in 
similar seclusion and tranquillity of mind. Faith is the child of such 
effort and self-collectedness alone; it has descended to many a one 
who has sought to attain spiritual light and purity; the fortunate 
rarely acquire it; they feel not the need of it; and the anguished 
heart, yet in suspense, cannot give it entrance. I cannot, like 
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Milly,* comfort you with expectations; but I believe that faith is 
not folly, and that we are blind here below.’’} 


His religious, in some respects resembled his political, frame 
of mind. He would have been less reserved in the avowal of his 
personal difficulties and doubts, and bolder in the expression 
of his dissatisfaction with the traditional and the existing, 
had he seen his way more clearly to a result, that would have 
satisfied the demands of criticism, without weakening the 
influence of religion as a principle ; that would merely have 
changed its form, and left its substance untouched. He 
could not of course be insensible to the direct bearing of the 
conclusions which he conceived he had fully established in 
the early Roman history, on the interpretation of many por- 
tions of the historical books of the Scriptures. He had 
discerned this, he tells us in a very remarkable letter, at a 
comparatively early period.t Indeed the learned world was 
already ripe for some such application. Wolf had distinctly 
hinted at its possibility in his ingenious prolegomena to 
Homer as early as 1795 ; and De Wette, then a very young 
man, had actually adopted it in his “ Kritik der Mosaischen 
Geschichte”’ in 1807. <A learned friend, who saw how inevit- 
able such an application must sooner or later become, once 
asked Niebuhr during his residence in Rome, whether he had 
himself any intention of taking up this question. Niebuhr 
replied, that it was one of extreme gravity and responsibility ; 
that he had not time to go into it with the thoroughness, 
which its immense importance required; and that he would 
not, in the pursuit of a critical object, unsettle the grounds 
of the existing faith of religious minds, till he saw himself 
possessed of the means of building it up again on a broader 
and firmer basis. As he advanced into life, and noticed the 
close connexion of the social disorganisation of Europe with 
the general want of fixed moral and religious convictions, he 
became more and more alienated from the prevalent tenden- 
cies of philosophical speculation. He perceived the spiritual 
weakness and poverty of the fashionable pantheism. He was 
dissatisfied with a merely metaphysical God, and felt the 
need of a faith which had an objective reality in history. 

* His own first wife. + Vol. i. p. 181. 
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His language on this subject is very emphatic, and seems to 
us to convey essential truth. 


“A Christianity after the fashion of the modern philosophers 
and pantheists, without a personal God, without immortality, with- 
out human individuality, without historical faith, is no Christianity 
at all to me; though it may be a very intellectual, very ingenious 
philosophy. I have often said, that I do not know what to do 
with a metaphysical God, and that I will have none but the God of 
the Bible, who is heart to heart with us.”* 


His critical inquiries, though they might have led to the 
most startling results, would not, he assures us, have de- 
stroyed his own faith, nor even his belief in miracles. Speak- 
ing of the conclusions at which he had arrived respecting the 
authorship of different books of the Old Testament, and his 
unwillingness to publish his thoughts on the subject, he 
edds— 


“T should probably give offence to some whom I would least 
wish to offend, and what is worse, please people of a different stamp. 
For the former would be quite wrong in taking offence at me. | 
might possess a much firmer and more lively faith (I only know an 
historical one) than from the circumstances of my mental history is 
now possible for me in this world, and yet hold at the same time 
my present critical views.”’+ 


Some years previously, in the letter to V * * , before 
alluded to, he refers to the conclusions which his critical 
study of the Scriptures had led him to embrace. 


“T needed no Wolfenbiittel Fragments to discover the discrepan- 
cies of the Gospels, and the impossibility of even drawing the out- 
lines of a tenable history of the life of Jesus by such criticism. In 
the Messianic allusions to the Old Testament, I could recognise no 
prophecies, and could explain all the passages adduced with perfect 
ease. But here, as in every historical subject, when I contemplated 
the immeasurable gulph between the narrative and the facts nar- 
rated, this disturbed me no further. He, whose earthly life and 
sorrows were depicted, had for me a perfectly real existence, and his 
whole history had the same reality, even if it were not related with 
literal exactness in any single point. Hence also the fundamental 
fact of miracles which, according to my conviction, must be con- 
ceded, unless we adopt the not merely incomprehensible, but absurd 
hypothesis, that the Holiest was a deceiver, and his disciples either 
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dupes or liars; and that deceivers had preached a holy religion, in 
which self-renunciation is everything, and in which there is nothing 
tending to the erection of a priestly rule—nothing that can be 
acceptable to vicious inclinations. As regards a miracle in the 
strictest sense, it really only requires an unprejudiced, and pene- 
trating study of nature, to see that those related are as far as 
possible from absurdity, and a comparison with legends, or the 
pretended miracles of other religions, to perceive by what a different 
spirit they are animated.”* 


There is such a breadth of view, such a profound justness 
of spirit, in this remarkable passage—so clear an insight 
into the real nature of the question, and so admirable a con- 
ciliation of views usually deemed inconsistent, that one cannot 
but regret, Niebuhr should have felt it his duty to maintain 
an invincible silence towards the public on this subject, and 
should have been deterred by what we must consider ground- 
less fears, from giving the only safe direction to the resistless 
impulse of free inquiry, by a simple statement of unanswer- 
able critical facts, and an accompanying indication of the 
possibility of harmonising with them, the highest demands of 
our spiritual nature and a true faith in the manifested word 
of God. Had he seen this to be his duty, he would have 
found the time to execute it. But we think it was one of 
the weak sides of his character, to distrust too far the capa- 
city of his contemporaries for the reception of truth, even 
when imparted, as by a mind like his it must have been, 
_ the cautions and the limitations alw: ays present to 
an earnest and religious apprehension of it. ——We m: ry be 
pa on this subject, but we hold with intense convic- 
tion, that a grave utterance of truth is always the true con- 
servative policy. There seems to us some arrogance in the 
assumption, that what is truth to us, must not, when properly 
stated, be truth to other men. Certainly the present state of 
religious opinion in Germany is no evidence, that it has 
derived any advantage from the studied reserve of Niebubr. 
A calm judgment pronounced by one who had so many titles 
to deferential regard, who combined such vast learning and 
such critical sagacity with so much conservative tenderness of 
spirit, might have put some restraint on the extreme tenden- 
cies into which the opposite parties have since diverged. It 
would have taught the truly religious, that they had nothing 
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to fear; and it would have taken from the ultra-liberals, 
their vain boast of exclusive enlightenment. Niebuhr, it will 
be perceived from what has now been said, stood in a singular 
relation to the religious parties of his day. On many points, 
he was intellectually with the rationalists—spiritually, with the 
orthodox. He loved the zeal, the heartiness and the honesty 
of many in the latter party. On this ground we can account 
for his admiration of the old Lutheran enthusiasm of Harms 
in attacking the rationalistic tendencies of the day, though 
he strongly dissented from his views of Christianity.* His 
sympathy with this party was increased by his close observa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic system, and by the influences of 
his family life, after his removal to Rome. He became fully 
convinced, with some other great men of his country—Les- 
sing, Schleiermacher, and Goethe—that much of the theology 
which assumed to itself the title of rational, and aspired to be 
another kind of philosophy, mistook its object, and was shal- 
low and inconsequential—going too far for simple religion, 
and not far enough for true philosophy. He could not dis- 
guise from himself, that in faith, which is the source and 
principle of religion, there was something above and beyond 
the grasp of the logical faculty. He would have concurred with 
Goethe, in censuring Schubart and Hegel, for their attempt 
“to bring the Christian religion into philosophy, though 
it really has nothing to do with it ;—in thinking, that 
“ Christianity has a might of its own, by which dejected, 
suffering humanity is re-elevated from time to time; and 
that when we grant it this power, it is raised above all phi- 
losophy, and needs no support from it.’’+ 

Indications of this disposition to sympathise with the 
tenderer and more sentimental forms of the Christian faith, 
occur repeatedly in the latter part of his life and corre- 
spondence. He describes how deeply he was affected by the 
service in the English Prayer-book at the baptism of his first 
child. The same feeling and a deep concern for the reli- 
gious welfare of his countrymen, urged him to obtain from 
his government the establishment of a Protestant church 
with a salaried clergyman, at Rome. On the subject of 
faith and religious profession, his language strikes one at 
times as extravagant and even inconsistent, dictated rather 
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by sudden impulse than by calm conviction. To prevent in 
his son, the weakness of faith which he lamented in himself,and 
which he ascribed to his imperfect religious education, he 
resolved to bring him up in a belief in “ the letter of the Old 
and New Testament,” and at the same time to ground him 
so deeply in the old pagan mythology, that he should take 
the gods and heroes for historical personages, ‘ whose power 
was overthrown, when Christ came into the world.’’* 

Yet he had no trust in the soundness of the orthodox 
churches. He was well aware, that Faith could not be ob- 
tained by mere dint of reasoning. He justified Luther for 
taking his stand on a broad, old tradition, and considered it as 
a token of weakness and decline, when orthodox reasons came 
in afterwards to the support of Lutheranism. He often spoke 
despairingly of the present state of religion, and declared 
there was no hope for it but in a new revelation ;+ a senti- 
ment surprisingly coincident with one uttered, and from a 
similar disquietude at the prevalent infidelity—by Priestley, « 
man of a totally different cast of mind and character. His 
knowledge of the Christian scriptures and of Christian history, 
taught him that there was no ground for systematic divinity. 
He thought the Apostles’ Creed might be a bond of union for 
all Christians, and become the symbol of an Universal 
Church, which should revert to the doctrines and usages of 
the first centuries. His definition of a Protestant Christian 
is unreasonably straight and rigid. 

“* He must receive the historical facts of Christ’s earthly life in their 
literal acceptation, with all their miracles, as equally authentic with 
any event recorded in history; and his belief in them must be as 
firm and tranquil as his belief in the latter; he must have the most 
absolute faith in the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, taken in their 
grammatical sense, and consider every doctrine and every precept of 
the New Testament as undoubted divine revelation, in the sense of 
the Christians of the first century, who knew nothing of a Theo- 
pneustia,”’} 

It is clear that in this sense he himself was not, and could 
not be, a Protestant Christian ; and in fact, he did not profess 
to be such. Nor is it surprising, that with such exorbitant 
demands on their faith, in the presence of an historical eriti- 
cism like his own, he should have regarded a large majority 
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of the German clergy as insincere and dishonest. But the 
whole passage is overstrained and unhealthy in feeling. If 
it were not for some wise and beautiful things i in the same 
letter, one would be half inclined to impute its tone to its 
having been written during the prevalence of the Sirocco, 
when, as he says himself, “ you are fit for nothing.” In his 
latter years he was much disgusted by the extreme of pietism 
which he encountered at Elber rfeld, and such experiences must 
have contributed to render his views more calm and moderate. 
Through life his faith was greatly influenced by the state of 
his feelings. He had an intense craving for the assurance of 
a future life, the want of which he often deplored, especially 
after the death of his first wife. At times this assurance 
came to him, and he then felt unspeakably happy. Alluding to 
a sickness at Rome, in which he regarded his death as quite 
certain, and often thought it near, he says very beautifully— 
“T felt it sad to die thus i in a foreign land, but I was inde- 

scribably calm, and quite peaceful in the prospect of another 
life. My Milly with her love would have embraced me with 
joy.” * 

It is evident, that in Niebuhr’s richly-endowed and finely- 
organised mind, faith and reason were not yet brought into 
perfect harmony. He felt too much and he discerned too much, 
to effect in the present life the union which he saw ought to 
subsist between them ; and yet it was an inner necessity of 
his being to believe, that ultimately they must coalesce. ‘The 
demands of an inferior knowle« lge and an humbler f: uith—hap- 
pily for the mass of men—are attended with fewer difficulties, 
and may always be sufficiently combined and reconciled, to 
reveal the true purpose of life and furnish strength for the 
adequate discharge of its duties. The higher problems which 
offer themselves to the meditation of the scholar and phi- 
losopher, and come more or less within the view of all 
thoughtful and cultivated men, Niebuhr has not solved, 
though he has contributed much to our knowledge of the 
conditions which they involve, and shown us the spirit in 
which their solution must be approached. We look back 
with a wondering admiration and reverence, on his extraordi- 
nary attainments, his marvellously fertile intelligence, and his 
noble character ;—but for his own influence on the world, we 
wish he had felt more confidence in the capability of his con- 
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temporaries for improvement, and had been less afraid of the 
effects of publishing the whole truth. “For this’—to 
adopt the language of the most illustrious of his friends— 
is the glorious nature of truth, that wherever she may appear, 
she opens our eyes and our heart, and gives us courage to 
look round in the same manner on the fields in which we 
ourselves have to work, and to draw in the reviving breath of 
renewed faith.”’* 


* Vol. ii. p. 351. From Goethe’s ‘Kunst und Alterthum.’ 










































Arr. IIL.—ENGLISH LITURGIES, ANCIENT 


AND REFORMED. 


The Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England : 
adapted for general use in other Protestant Churches. 
London : William Pickering, 1852. 


PrayYER may be distinguished as common or individual— 
general or personal—public or private—liturgical or free. 
A book of Common Prayer is one purporting to give guid- 
ance and expression to the common devotional wants and 
feelings of mankind—or at least of that division of man- 
kind, for whose service it is drawn up. All that is mark- 
edly individual, or peculiar—all that is appropriate only to 
incidents and feelings, of which a very small number of 
worshippers have any knowledge, or in which they have any 
interest—is properly excluded, or at any rate not specially 
provided for, in Common Prayer. Liturgy is the order, ar- 
rangement, and performance of Prayer. A Liturgy may 
be private and personal, as well as public and common. It is 
simply “ the work of prayer.” The term corresponding to 
it in use among us now is “ Divine Service’—the work or 
employment of worshipping the Divine Being. How, pre- 
cisely, in whom, or when, the most ancient of our present 
Church Prayers originated it is impossible now positively 
to say. But all the old Liturgies or Uses still preserved in 
modern Christendom appear to be the result of successive 
accretions, produced by individual devotion, gathering in 
different churches, and in process of time, around some 
very simple beginnings. It is legitimate to conclude from 
the circumstances of the case, and from the prominent 
place which it ecccupies in all Liturgies, that the Lord’s 
Prayer formed the nucleus of these accretions.* 

To this might be added the words of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, and addresses and prayers adapted to 
its celebration—hymns of praise—special supplications for 
special wants—and finally perhaps some very simple state- 
ment of faith, such as that which subsequently came to be 





* See Palmer’s Origines Liturgice, and Keeling’s Liturgice Britannice 
passim. 
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called, from its great antiquity, the Apostles’ Creed. Prayers 
and addresses proceeding from the more devout minds of 
the Christian community would be adopted in permanence 
by the particular society in which they were first offered, 
and would thence be communicated to others. Thus a re- 
ceived form, subject to alterations and additions as the 
elders of the Church or its authoritative head might see fit, 
would grow up in each community or district. 

But this would only be fixed when the more artificial and 
formal state of the Church succeeded, when as numbers in- 
creased, order would be more insisted upon, and when the 
absence of fresh life and individual spiritual force would 
lead succeeding generations to have recourse to the modes 
of worship which had originated in higher and more ex- 
cited states of the spirit of devotion in those who had gone 
before them. 

The early Christians, notwithstanding the brevity and 
simplicity of the devotional form supplied them by their 
master, would very easily slide into the adoption of fixed 
services, from the prevalence of litanies among both their 
Jewish and Heathen predecessors. Indeed against such in 
their original and pre-Christian form, of length and itera- 
tions—our Lord put his disciples on their guard, and the 
Lord’s Prayer was in fact a protest and testimony against 
the Liturgies of the time. The early church-prayers of 
the Apostles in their religious meetings, as recorded in 
the book of Acts, freely arose out of, and appear to have 
naturally passed away with, the special incidents and cir- 
cumstances which called them forth. The Epistles also are 
full of indications of the existence of much personal and 
social devotion, free and warm in its modes, in the early 
days of the Church. But when this fresh and fervid spirit 
of devotion became calmer, and the excitement of the times 
diminished ; when numbers, not all having within them the 
fervid heart of prayer, flocked into the Christian Church ; 
when not only aless active devotional spirit seemed to ask, 
but when public taste, order, and decorum seemed to re- 
quire, a suitable guide for public service which should be 
consecrated by the authority of good men, and should arise 
out of the riches of their piety-—the Liturgical age ensued 
—first, no doubt, in its simplest aud purest form, and then 
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by degrees rising, or rather falling, into that collection of 
observances and directions, and often of unscriptural ad- 
dresses, superstitious deprecations, and vain repetitions, 
which so largely characterizes most of the old Liturgies, 
which have come down to us, and continue, though in a far 
less degree, to disfigure the re-modelled Liturgy of our 
own country and its associated services. 

The most ancient, however, of surviving Liturgies, can- 
not be traced even by those who are anxious to give them 
the highest possible antiquity beyond the 5th or at very 
furthest the 4th century. They are the Liturgies of 
Cvesarea, Constantinople, Alexandria, Ephesus, Rome, Mi- 
lan, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. They may be con- 
sidered as derived from four chief families or stocks—lst, 
the great Oriental Liturgy, which prevailed in Asia—2nd, 
the Alexandrian, which prevailed in Egypt and Abyssinia 
—3rd, the Roman, which prevailed in Italy, Sicily, and 
part of Africa—and 4th, the Gallican, which was used 
through Gaul and Spain. A considerable agreement pre- 
vails among them all in the order of service, and the na- 
ture of the rites and the principal ideas—so as to indicate 
an origin in something of a common germ. 

Each Church appears plainly to have possessed and ex- 
ercised the right of improving or at least altering and add- 
ing to its Liturgy, and the exercise of this right, besides 
any original differences there may have been, accounts for 
the variations which we find in the Liturgies now extant. 
The remains of the Roman and Gallican show that there 
was a variety of expression for each feast, and that new 
“ Misse” were sometimes composed for special festivals. 

This sort of variety is still visible in the English Liturgy, 
where appropriate and varying collects and prefaces are 
used for the different festivals, while the main order and 
substance of the service continues unaltered. In the Li- 
turgy still used at Milan there are several discrepancies 
from that sanctioned by Rome and used in the other 
churches subject to that See. But the Milanese have al- 
ways had a strong attachment to their Liturgy, which they 
attribute to one of their very early Archbishops, Ambrose 
—the attaching and delightful accountof whom given by 
Augustine in his Confessions comes into our memory, as 
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we write.* This attachment has made them resist any 
efforts to substitute the Roman Liturgy for it. With 
that Liturgy indeed it substantially agrees, though, as we 
have said, with some variations. The lessons from the 
Prophets and the Psalms are more frequent in the Milan- 
ese than in the Roman Liturgy. Certain prayers appear 
to have been originally intended in the Roman Liturgy to 
be offered after the creed by the Priest in silence, (for the 
words “let us pray” occur there,) though no prayers are 
given. But in the Milanese Liturgy the ancient prayers 
survive and are embodied in collects. In the Milanese 
Liturgy there is an anthem before and after the Gospel, 
in the Roman not. And what is more remarkable, the 
ancient Italic version of the Psalter, used in the West be- 
fore the time of Jerome, is still retained in use by this 
Church. The same version is also found in use in all the 
portions of the Prophets, Epistles, and Gospels read in the 
service. 

When the Roman Liturgy was revised (it had previously 
undergone revision about 600 a.p.) in 1570 under Pius V. 
in the Council of Trent, the revised form was made ob- 
ligatory on all Churches in communion with Rome, except 
such as had followed a different ritual for more than 200 
years with the Papal assent. Milan enjoyed the benefit 
of this exception. 


* The following exquisite picture of the reverential affection in which Am- 
brose was held, especially by Augustine, while tossed about by those doubts, 
which he longs to have the opportunity of privately discussing with Ambrose, 
but which his fear to trespass on his too sma!l leisure prevented him from lay- 
ing before him,—we cannot refrain from laying before the reader. ‘‘ Non enim 
querere ab eo poteram, quod volebam, sicut volebam, secludentibus me ab ejus 
aure atque ore cateris negotiosorum hominum, quorum infirmitatibus serviebat: 
cum quibus quando non erst, quod perexiguum temporis erat, aut corpus re- 
ficiebat necessariis sustentaculis, aut lectione animum. Sed cum legebat 
oculi ducebantur per paginas, et cor intellectum rimabatur, vox autem et 
lingua quiescebant. Szpe cum adessemus (non emin vetabatur quisquam 
ingredi, aut ei venientem nuntiari mos erat) sic eum legentem vidimus tacite 
et aliter nunquam ; sedentesque in diuturno silentio (quis enim tam intento 
esse oneri auderet ?) discedebamus, et conjectabamus eum parvo ipso tempore, 
quod reparandz menti sue nanciscebatur, feriatuim ab strepitu causarum aliena 
rum, nolle in aliud avocari, et cavere fortasse ne auditore suspenso et intento, 
si qua obscurius posuisset ille quem legeret, etiam exponere necesse esset ; aut 
de aliquibus difficilioribus disceptare quastionibus, atque huic operi temporibus 
impensis, minus quam vellet voluminum evolveret ; quanquam et causa ser- 
vande vocis, que illi facillimé obtundebatur poterat esse justior tacité legendi.”’ 
—Confess., Lit. VI. c. iii. 
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The early British Christians appear in their forms of 
prayer, as well as in their doctrines, and the times of the 
celebration of their festivals, to have been more in harmony 
with the Gallican than the Roman ritual. Augustine, 
Bede says, told them when he came into the Island, that 
they acted in many things contrary to the custum of Rome ; 
but he offers to tolerate these varieties on three conditions, 
that they will celebrate Easter at the proper time, perform 
the office of Baptism according to the usage of the Romish 
Church, and join with himself and his associates in the en- 
deavour to convert the Saxon inhabitants of the land. But 
the Britons declare that they will “ do none of these things, 
nor receive him as their Archbishop.”’* 

The struggle, however, was too unequal, and in time the 
Roman Missionaries and their successors and converts had 
their own way in our Island. Any distinction or indivi- 
duality which may have originally characterized the Li- 
turgy used by the British Church disappeared, the Roman 
Missal prevailed exclusively in Britain, and the connection 
of our present book of Common Prayer with the old Litur- 
gies has to be traced through it—in fact is itself a revision, 
a new and greatly altered edition of it. 

The English Church at the revision of the offices of wor- 
ship in the reign of Edward VI. did away with the noc- 
turns, various hours in the Matins, and the Compline (as far 
as the latter was observed at all) and prescribed only Ma- 
tins and Vespers—which she called Morning and Evening 
Prayer—the Matins being held at an advanced part of the 
morning (now very generally ten or twelve o’clock), and the 
Vespers at perhaps a somewhat earlier hour, as two or three 
o’clock—though now in many places the Matins are held 
earlier, and the Vespers later. Accordingly, the office of 
Matins or Morning Prayer, in the English Church, is an 
abridgment of the united ancient services for Matins, Lauds, 
and Prime; and the office of Even-song, or Evening 
Prayer, is in like manner an abridgment of the united an- 
cient services for Vespers and Compline. But both of 
these services have received several alterations in imitation 
of other Liturgies not of the Roman School. The Psalter 
(which was Jerome’s translation from the Septuagint) re- 


* Bede, Eccles. Hist.. Lib. I. ¢. ii 
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mained unchanged, except that, like the rest of the service, 
it was rendered into English. 

In the interval, however, between the prevalence of the 
Roman Missal in the seventh century, and its revision in 
the 16th, some varieties, under the sanction of some of the 
Episcopates, had grown up, and became so fixed as to re- 
ceive the names of the respective dioceses in which they ori- 
ginated or were adopted. Thus, gradually, the Liturgies— 
Uses (as they were called) or customs of York, Sarum, Here- 
ford, Bangor, Lincoln, Aberdeen—came to be distinguished 
in some particulars from each other. From the great zeal of 
Osmund, Bishop of Sarum, in the eleventh century, for the 
service, the Use of Sarum prevailed over all the others, and 
was found in possession—not of the Monasteries but of the 
Churches—at the time of the Reformation—and was the 
form of the Roman Liturgy, on which our Book of Common 
Prayer was founded. A large proportion however of the 
service, as we now have it, was the product or at least the 
addition, of the times of the Reformation. ‘To these times 
belong the Exhortation, “ Dearly beloved Brethren’”—the 
Confession, “ Almighty and most merciful Father’—the 
Prayers for Parliament, and for all conditions of men. On 
the other hand, “The Lord’s Prayer’—the Versicles, “O 
Lord, open thou our lips’—the “ Gloria Patri”—the “ Te 
Deum”—the “ Benedicite” the “ Jubilate”—the Litany— 
most of the Collects, and the Creeds, belong to the liturgies 
in use before the Reformation—and many of these portions 
are found in the very oldest services. The Athanasian Creed 
used to appear as the “ Psalmus—Quicunque vult,” &c. ; and 
it is a pity that it has not remained a psalm still, for there 
is much more poetry in it (though of a confused and foolish 
kind) than fact, and it had always better be sung than said, 
for the music will ever be the best part of it, and the less 
that is heard of words “which consist of two parts—the 
curses which are intelligible, and the doctrines which are 
unintelligible’—the better. 

Some further changes were introduced in subsequent 
reigns, until the act of Uniformity under Charles IT. fixed 
the Prayer-Book in its present form. Since that time no 
changes have been permitted. We have had the benefit of 
a morethan Roman Catholic immutability in the formularies 
of a so-called Protestant Church for nearly 200 years—in 
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all matters of any moment for 300 years. This is in every 
way to be regretted and lamented. It is injurious to the 
truth of Religion, and the truthfulness of its professors. 
It is opposed to nature, and common sense, and even to 
precedent. The attempts that have been made to reform 
the Liturgy, like that of Dr. Samuel Clarke, are reckoned 
merely among the curiosities of Literature. Instead of 
dropping the Athanasian Creed by the way-side in the time 
of George III., when the American Episcopal Church did, 
and when the throne, the Clergy and the Peoplein England 
were also prepared to do it, and thus allowing for the slow 
ac gradual improvement of the service, and its adaptation 
to the general convictions of the Church and the country, 
as they were formed and matured—we have allowed the 
difficultiesto accumulate,and the suggested and even desired 
changes to become so numerous, and opinion to become so 
rife and active on so many points at once, that there is no 
courage in the Church equal to facing the emergency —and 
while some are driven by the increasing demands of the 
case to the suggestion of the most sweeping alterations, 
others, by the very number and difficulty of the changes 
required or asked for, are content to keep the service 
exactly as it is. 

In the midst of this wild destructiveness and an almost 
wilder conservatism, Mr. Pickering has come forward most 
opportunely with the revision of the Liturgy, whose title 
appears at the head of this article. It is moderate and 
sensible in its scheme, and is founded on the only feasible 
principle for a revision, which has any ground on which to 
rest in our day, and that is the assumption of the Scriptures 
as the standard of doctrinal phraseology, instead of the 
artificial and motley garb of Ecclesiastical terminology. 

Certainly this occasions a startling absence of many of 
the old terms and phrases, but there is no resting-place for 
the foot of the reformer short of the resolute adoption of 
the scriptural and the resolute rejection of the simply 
ecclesiastical phraseology, for the expressions of doctrine 
and belief. We trust that Mr. Pickering will not be 
deterred by the vague charge of heresy or of going too far, 
from persevering in his introduction to the Public of a Book 
founded on the ‘only principle of reform which is self-con- 
sistent and defensible. We are sure that the Publisher of 
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“Small Books on Great Subjects” has no real occasion to 
take alarm at any beresy contained in this volume. It 
issues, we presume, from some moderate Dissenter imbued 
with an intense love and admiration of the Liturgy of the 
English Church, but pained and annoyed by the many 
disfigurements, inconsistencies, or bigotries, by which its 
pathos and its beauty are marred. The Editor hopes that 
by his alterations he may render the service more accept- 
able to, and more likely to be used among, other classes of 
Protestants in this country. He does not take upon him- 
self the functions of the Archbishop of Canterbury, or seck 
to reform the Common Prayer for the English Church, but 
for use “in other Protestant Churches.” We think the 
object is a very modest one and very modestly expressed. 
Speaking of the feelings which are designed to be met by 
an office of devotion, he says— 

* In the elements and structure of the liturgical service of the 
Church of England, there is a happy adaptation to carry forward 
all these high and spiritual objects. The esteem and reverence in 
which it has been almost universally held, not merely by persons 
whose professional duty it is to be familiar with it, but by all the 
thoughtful and serious amongst the laity, young and old, rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, is a decisive proof of its intrinsic excel- 
lence. Making every allowance for the effect of early impressions 
and associations, it would not have had this hold on the affections, 
if its internal merit had not endeared it to those who habitually 
used it.”—Pref. 1. . 


The defect of most of the revised liturgies in use among 
Dissenters, which we have seen, seems to us to be the 
manifest want of sympathy with, if not of knowledge of, the 
devotional cycle, so to speak, which the Book of Prayer 
proposed to itself to fulfil, The successive services in this 
Book have been designed in the first place to supply a 
social, solemn and earnest expression of all the common 
wants of the heart in Prayer—so that no day should pass 
without some appropriate word falling upon the ear of 
every worshipper, whatever were his spiritual state or tem- 
poral condition. It has been desired in the next place to 
supply a series of occasional services, suitable to the most 
solemn periods of a man’s private life, as a member of 
Christ’s holy Church—namely, those of his outward admis- 
sion into that Church as an infant by his parents or friends 
Curistran TeEACHER.—No. 56. N 
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through the service of Baptism ; his personal entrance into 
it on his own responsibility, and by his own desire, in his 
youth, through the service of Confirmation; his entrance 
into that condition, in which all the family relations origi- 
nate, and on whose purity they all depend, through the 
service of Marriage; his encounter with the hours of peril 
and danger, ofsickness and sorrow ; and finally the commit- 
tal of his earthly remains to their last home by survivors. 
It has been desired in the third place to supply special 
services for the more marked days of the Christian Year— 
such as those of the Birth, the Baptism, the Temptation, 
the Triumph, the Anguish, the Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. In reference to these last, the Editor of the 
present revision truly says— 


“ Tt is extremely important and desirable to keep up the series of 
historical references in the arrangement of the Collects, and of course 
in the tone of the separate services. This is not altered or dis- 
turbed. It matters not that these references are slight, except in 
the Lessons; that they are not chronologically arranged; that the 
dates of particular events are more than doubtful; that they have 
their shape from the superstitious observances of the Church in 
medieval times :—What is done in this beautiful, it may be called 
poetical and pictorial arrangement, makes the leading facts of 
Christian history the current in which the pious thoughts and de- 
votions of the worshippers shall run during the yearly service.’’— 
Pref. vi. 

“The entire devotional service in all its parts, and strictly in the 
adjustment and arrangement of its parts, is retained. Even the 
Collects for the Saints’ days are preserved. In our national chureh 
service there is no worship of saints. No saints of doubtful repu- 
tation or fabulous existence are introduced, and no appeal to thei 
intercessory assistance is admitted. It is well to pray that we may 
be imitators of them as they were of Christ. A few omissions, 
trifling in extent, occur, but not one which deference to scripture 
phraseology did not demand.”’—Pref. xi. 

Any revision of the Book of Common Prayer which can 
hope to be satisfactory, must be attempted in this spirit of 
sincere reverence, and thorough appreciation. In such an 
undertaking the labourers must not propose to themselves 
to make a service out of the Prayer-Book—to omit all that 
can be dispensed with and make it shorter—and to strike 
out unscriptural and unsuitable expressions, substituting 
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nothing for them, or putting any sensible and devout form 
of words that may occur to them in their place. A most 
careful regard must be had to the design and mutual bearing 
of the several parts of the service. The unity, integrity 
and character of each is to be preserved. For this reason no 
alterations are to be made except those which are doctrinally 
or morally imperative. Every man is quite at liberty to com- 
pose any new form of Prayer, or any other form of Prayer, 
which he may like. But heis not at liberty to take the re- 
ceived formof Pr: ayer, hack, maim and sl: ish it— takethe ver \ 
life and harmony out of it—and leave it in a state inoffensive 
and unpainful only to those who never knew it properly when 
it was alive, and never felt its spirit. For this reason, where 
there are omissions, they should not be merely of any 
unsuitable phrases and words that may occur; but regard 
should be paid to what can be separated from the rest, 
without moral or other dislocation of the sentences (in 
which case the omission of a word would sometimes require 
the omission of a clause), and all additions and substitutions 
should be made, as far as possible, out of the very material 
which originally supplied what is retained. We would not 
allow one word to be inserted that had not its use based 
upon other passages in the Common Prayer, or on the 
language supplied us by the devotional remains of the 
authors or the compilers of the Book or their contem- 
poraries, or on well-known and reverenced Scriptural 
phraseology. We would not put one drop of new wine into 
these old bottles. We would not admit a modern conven- 
tional phrase of devotion. We should regard it as a species 
of anachronism in taste and reverence. ‘The reformer 
would have to be thoroughly imbued with the devotional 
spirit, language and thought of the age of the Reformation 
and previous ages; he would have to have lived among 
them, and made their thoughts and language his own—so 
that when he desired to substitute or add anything, the 
very language and turns of expression, in which ¢hey would 
themselves have added or substituted it, would rise to his 
lips. This is the spirit in which we gladly recognize Mr. 
Pickering’s edition to be for the most part compiled, and 
this constitutes in our eyes its great superiority to others 
which we have seen. But in some details, this leading idea 
is not fully realized. The most remarkable of these failures 
N2 
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occurs where the avoidance of failure is indeed the most 
difficult—in the Te Deum—especially in the clauses— 
“ Thou art the King of Glory: O God. 
He is the only begotten Sou: of the Father. 
When ¢hou diddest determine to deliver man, &c. 
When Christ had overcome the sharpness of death, &c. ;” 
where the confusion of persons, the jumble of thought, is 
most unhappy. To preserve theleading idea of this beautiful 
Hymn, the address must be throughout to God. Nothing 
must be predicated of Christ, or any one else, that might 
not naturally appear in a supplication to the Almighty. 
We must remember the first words and the title Te Deum 
Laudamus. For this reason, as Christ is addressed in this 
Hymn as part of the Godhead, we should consider it more 
appropriate, after the clause 
“Thou art the King of Glory: O God” [Christ] 
to iterate in accordance with the original, another address, 
such as, (we merely adopt the words to illustrate our 
meaning, and not because on consideration they might 
appear the best that could be used,) 
“Thou art the Everlasting One: O Father (Son: of the 
Father),” 


than introduce any assertion in the third person. And so 
in what follows, what is said should not be an affirmation 
made of another, but a continued address to God. Thus, 
though we might be obliged to omit ascriptions of Deity to 
Christ, or ascriptions of human actions and changes to 
God, we should preserve the characteristic idea of the 
composition, which is that of a Song of Praise to Almighty 
God. For this reason even the change of a greater num- 
ber of words and clauses would be a less evil, a smaller 
violation of the character of the hymn, than any alteration 
in its structure or essential purpose. Throughout such a 
revision, we imagine the one thing to be sought for is the 
original idea and object, the essential characteristic and 
sentiment, of each part, and to adhere closely to these. 
Verbal alterations, even though greater, in harmony with 
these, are less trying than verbal resemblances, with a 
change of structure, order and essence. In the first case, 
the gap created in the ear and heart is filled up by some- 
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thing else,—not the same, but serving the same spiritual 
purpose, meeting the same spiritual want, going on in 
accordance with the same spiritual chord : but in the other 
case, the sense of absence is created by the very form of 
words employed, and the mind is not absorbed in the 
substituted material. 

All this, however, only makes the selection of the intro- 
duced phraseology more important and more difficult. In 
many places we consider this revision of Mr. Pickering’s 
to be exceedingly happy—in others we think it falls too 
readily and easily into the modern and conventional 
language of devotion in common use among ordinary, quiet- 
toned, rational Christians, not too deeply imbued with the 
fervour and unction of religious feeling and expression. We 
will illustrate what we mean by a few examples. Instead of 
the words, “ from sudden death,” are inserted “ from death, 
when weare not prepared.” Now we think the objection 
felt to the usual language is valid, and we know that the 
substituted words are very intelligible and very sensible. 
But they are too common—taken from our every-day 
language. They are not sacred enough—they strike us as 
having a modern sound about them, and if so to be taken out 
of another age from that in which the rest of the liturgy was 
composed. It would be worth a reviser’s while to search 
twelve months for a solemn word, at least 300 years old, 
to put in the place of “ sudden,” and to fill up the vacuum 
which the withdrawal of that impressive word and its 
associations leaves in the mind. 

In No. II. of Prayers and Thanksgivings, nothing can be 
more solemn and suitable than the substituted words, 
“Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, 
and thy footsteps are not known. Thou stillest the noise 
of the seas, the noise of the waves.” But then follow, “ All 
nature is under thy sovereign control.” We feel that 
we have jumped into another age too near our own when 
we arrive at these words. We do not know where they 
come from. They look to us like the phraseology of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, rather than of Wicliffe, Cranmer, or 
Ridley—or even of Jeremy Taylor and Baxter. In No. IV. 
in the time of War and Tumult—the substitution of the 
recognized devotional language, “incline them and us to 
seek peace and ensue it,” for the fierce old terms, “ abate 
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their pride, assuage their malice, and confound their 
devices,” is in excellent taste, and the more so from zot 
being in perfect keeping with the omitted words—but 
whence comes the modern petition, “ preserve us from all 
inordinate ambition?” The Prayer for the time of any 
common Plague or Sickness is entirely re-composed, and 
is admirable. 

“QO Almighty God, have pity upon us, weak and sinful, 
and turn away from us this great sickness and mortality with 
which we are now visited; as thou didst in ancient times 
command the destroying angel to cease, and didst say to 
him, ‘ Stay now thine hand.’ Open thou our eyes to our 
neglect and ignorance, make us better to know and better 
to obey those wise laws, by which Thou hast ordained our 
bodily frames to be governed. Fill us with sympathy for 
the sufferers, and if it be thy will that we must fall and die, 
may we die in hope of a glorious resurrection through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” The phrase to which we object, 
not at all in sentiment, but in language, as not being equal 
in richness and sacredness to the rest, is, “ fill us with sym- 
pathy with the sufferers.” “ Compassion,” “ pity,” “ bowels 
of merey,” are such phrases as we may presume the com- 
pilers of the Service would have employed—“ Sympathy” is 
a word adopted from a modern charity sermon. We have 
said enough to indicate the kind of spirit in which we 
should desire to see all verbal alterations in the Liturgy 
effected. In this respect the prayers from time to time 
issued by authority are excellent. Their language is not 
such as would be used in our ordinary life—not such as the 
Archbishop’s chaplain would perhaps himself spontaneously 
«dopt in his private or family prayers—not such as the 
Archbishop himself might adopt in his sermons on the 
respective occasions, but it is usually such as harmonizes in 
sound, in structure, in phraseology, and in spirit, with the 
general march of the Service, and fits into it, as if it had a 
right to be there. 

But after all it is lamentable to think how much of this 
is mere ear and habit. Whatever is new in sound is un- 
welcome—however excellent—what we have become ha- 
bituated to—unless in itself disliked and disapproved—is 
better to us even than a better thing. Unpalatable as this 
assertion may be to us, it is so true, that it cannot be 
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denied—so important to the matter in hand, that it cannot 
be overlooked. Only give even to some of the phrases, to 
which we have objected as modern, and without the fit 
associations attached to them, three generations of devo- 
tional use, and let them fall a little into desuetude in ordi- 
nary use, and no words could be selected that would be 
preferred to them. And here we imagine to rest the 
great difficulty of any revision of the liturgy or the com- 
mon version of the Bible. 

The habits of the eye and ear would form a serious 
difficulty to the Reformer, nearly equal to the difficulty of 
those doctrinal matters in the settlement of which, could 
the clergy agree, the great bulk of the worshippers of the 
Church of England would acquiesce. The difficulty of 
getting the people at the period of the Reformation, to 
turn from the old Church service to the Reformed, is borne 
in mind by our governors, and the remembrance of the 
time and force and bribery it required to secure general 
assent to the change, makes them shrink from the far 
smaller but still considerable difficulty that would attend 
any extensive change in the service now. Even if the 
Church held together under it, a complete generation 
would have to pass before it would be reconciled to it. But 
it is more likely that any revision of importance would 
occasion schism, not more real than now exists, but more 
outwardly visible and corporate. 

This difficulty in its present extent is the result of the 
stupid resistance to change which has marked the public 
conduct of the heads of the Church for three centuries. 
Had they gradually removed manifest anomalies and ab- 
surdities and cleared away things as they became obsolete, 
or confessedly appeared unscriptural and irrational—the 
Church would have been at this day as strong as the 
Government. But as it is, the very things they refused to 
alter when they might have altered them, have become a 
power wielded against themselves, and all future reform. 
The bad things still left in authorized condition are the 
rock on which the anti-reformer rests. The canons and 
rubrics, which might with a nearly universal consent and 
conviction have been altered half a century ago, now afford 
the point d’appui, and become the very buttress and safe- 
guard, behind which the enemies of all change place them- 
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selves with most effect. Any government, civil or eccle- 
siastical, which allows the proper time to pass for making 
requisite, just, and generally-desired changes, only trea- 
sures up for itself wrath against the day of wrath. The 
Church of England is in this position now —a dangerous if 
not fatal one. We pity while we blame her. Changes 
judiciously introduced facilitate and prepare the way for 
future ones—changes retarded are themselves the impeders 
of change. The Athanasian Creed parted with, without 
regret, would in its absence have prepared the public mind 
for other changes in time. It is now the bigot’s help and 
stronghold. A _ self-renovating process and power, would 
under judicious change have grown up in the Church, 
which to change now, involves a Revolution—the issue of 
which we cannot tell, and which its rulers will therefore 
put off as long and as determinedly as they can. A self- 
reforming and gradually reforming Church would be what 
the constitution of England is among the nations—firm 
in its condition, wisdom, and power; but a Protestant 
Church that will not change is like the continental despo- 
tisms which have passed the time for turning themselves 
into moderate constitutional governments. 

So the “other Protestant Churches” for whose use Mr. 
Pickering designs this revision, we have no hesitation in 
saying that it is the best that has ever appeared—more 
sound in general conception, and more accordant with the 
original in spirit, than any that we have seen. Whether 
other Protestant Churches will ever be brought to attach to 
the liturgy inany form the reverence and the liking, how ever, 
which that Church which has used it for three centuries fe els, 
we hold to be more than questionable. It is not easy now to 
establish new things, and give them the weight of age and 
wont. Especially difficult is this among Dissenters, who 
have for the most part a different “ Use” in every chapel : 
and who would take very unkindly to any uniformity of 
service, which violated this special “ Use,” and had no 
authority to sustain it. ‘The iteration of the same prayers 
every service, though at first solemn and soothing and 
calming in its effect—as when heard occasionally in the 
Church it is now to many chance frequenters—it is to be 
apprehended, would be regarded with an unspeakable wea- 
riness after five or ten years—especially if the prayers were 
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long—which they would be, comparatively to the present 
usage of most Dissenters. Even now the Puseyite mania 
for liturgical services in the Church is abating, and rural 
deaneries are petitioning for a division of services, that 
ach service may be short. Whether we are on the eve of 
a generally liturgical or anti-liturgical state of public feel- 
ing we know not—but we think, though the present symp- 
toms are for the moment and ostensibly liturgical (sus- 
tained by the love of music), there is a great likelihood of 
their turning round in an exactly opposite direction. There 
is one thing, however, which may be pressed upon the 
“other” churches, in connection with this work—and that 
is the extensive conservation in it of the occasional services 
—especially those of Confirmation and the Lord’s Supper, 
for want of due attention to the spirit and purposes of 
which either in a liturgical or a more spontaneous form, 
the free churches are falling to pieces. 
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Arr. IIl.—GERMAN LETTERS ON ENGLISH EDU- 
CATION. 


German Letters on English Education: with an Appendix 
on Belgian Schools. By Doctor L. Wiese, Professor at 
the Royal Joachimsthal University of Berlin. (Deutsche 
Briefe ueber Englische Erziehung, &c.) Berlin, 1852. 


Ir is not always from an impulse of vanity that we wish to 
see ourselves as others see us. The sense of failure may in- 
vite the inspection of an impartial eye, as sincerely as the 
consciousness of success : and at the same time it may fairly 
be doubted whether a judge must necessarily be just because 
unconcerned, or whether a larger measure of accuracy than is 
commonly supposed possible may not be compatible with 
self-judgment. There is indeed a necessary element of incor- 
rectness in our estimate of others, a want of acquaintance 
with every circumstance attendant upon the case, which can 
never be supplied : and presupposing the existence of the true 
judicial impartiality, an unavoidable failure of evidence. And 
thus with national peculiarities also: it is unlikely enough 
that any nation should form a correct self estimate : it is ab- 
solutely impossible that it should ever form a correct estimate 
of its neighbour. Differences of race, climate, language, 
occupation, result in diverse national characteristics, of which 
the national institutions bear the unmistakeable impress. 
There are few men but are proud of their birthplace, and in 
their secret hearts think it the earth’s most desirable region. 
An Englishman is recognizable all over the world by his 
quiet reliance on himself and his country. The Spaniard lives 
in the days of Philip Il. The Frenchman measures all lite- 
rature by the standard of Louis Quatorze, and believes that 
all taste centres in the Louvre. The German, who has ridden 
his Pegasus into the clouds of philosophical speculation, looks 
down in complacent scorn on all who are unable to climb the 
same misty eminence: and it is an old story that the Lap- 
lander prized train-oil above all the delicacies of Paris, and 
preferred his nine months winter to the Neapolitan summer. 
So that when a native of our European country attempts to 
judge the institutions of another, ignorant condemnation—or 
in case of an excess of candour, commendation as ignorant, 
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seems in greater or less degree to be the unavoidable re- 
sult. 

The pamphlet before us is not, however, to be ranked with 
those grotesque representations of English life which some- 
times meet us in the pages of a French novel, where Sir 
Brown is sure to sell his wife in Smithfield to Lord Higgin- 
bottom, in the last chapter. And the remark, we cordially 
admit, applies not only to Dr. Wiese’s sensible and kindly 
production, but to literary intercourse between Germany and 
England in general. It is true that an Englishman looks 
with a feeling of something like angry contempt at the ex- 
tremes of blind attachment to hereditary right, and mad 
Socialist schemes, which mingle in the vortex of modern Ger- 
man politics: and not less true that the Germans often 
regard us, as a nation, which with a pretty taste for the lighter 
literature, has no proficiency in art or philosophy of which to 
boast. But there are many subjects on which we are mutu- 
ally content to be learners. Germany looks with pardonable 
pride on England, as a nation allied in language and blood, 
which has successfully solved the great os of uniting 
popular liberty with permanent institutions. And we, on 
the contrary, have long acknowledged the superior erudi- 
tion of our neighbours, the completene ss of their researches 
into any given topic, and the immense literary activity of 
their learned men: and if entirely dissenting from them in 
regard to the degree of art, by the aid of which the result 
of their labours have been presented to the public, have 
learned to accept them thankfully as our pioneers into the 
dense forests of classical and theological speculation. 

With regard, however, to the subject of Dr. Wiese’s 
inquiries, our first impression undoubtedly was, that a Prus- 
sian educator could only have come to England im order to 
spy out the nakedness of the land. On the superiority of 
their educational arrangements, our German neighbours are 
especially ready to plume themselves: and on the other hand, 
there is a large party in England who are accustomed to look 
to Prussia, as in this respect the model of Europe. We were 
however mistaken. Dr. Wiese attracted to England and to 
English public schools, by the life and character of Dr. 
Arnold, sees everything onl ur derose. He is fascinated by 
the stately piles, the ample gardens, the ancestral recollections 
of Eton and Winchester. The memory of Arnold still hal 
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lows to him the school-room of Rugby. He finds an awful 
severity, and a symbol of inipartial justice in the uplifted cane 
of the head master. The fagging system is the natural ex- 
pression of the kindly reliance of younger on older boys. The 
public schools represent to him the demoeratie tende mney of 
the English people: and he sees at Harrow, side by side, 
scions of the noblest families in England, and boys from the 
lowest of the people. There is nothing repugnant to him in 
the claim put forward by the church to the sole possession of 
the universities. We cannot but think that having seen only 
one side of English education, he has gone away imagining it 
to be the whole: and having fallen into the hands of those, to 
whose interest and credit it is to keep things as they are, has a 
very mi idequate notion of our terrible educational deficiencies. 

The first item of misapprehension which we have to bring 
against Dr. Wiese is, that he has identified too entirely the 
education of the middle and upper classes in England with 
the education given in the Public Schools. The only notice 
which he takes of the Private Schools of England, the 
number of which he admits to be very great, is contained in 
half a page, where he complains that the principals of them 
are not influenced by conscientious motives in selecting their 
assistants, and that cheapness is the only quality to which 
many parents look to in the choice of a school. It would no 
doubt be ill-advised to become the champion of the education 
given in the schools which crowd our newspapers with their 
advertisements: but it is the education on which the greater 
proportion of our middle class—especially those not in con- 
nection with the Establishment—depend ; and demands, as 
such, some attempt at a just estimate of its character. The 
proprietary schools, a class of institutions exercising a con- 
tinually increasing influence on middle class education, meet 
with even less recognition: and no notice is taken of that 
private tuition, which, as is evident to the most casual reader 
of the “Times,” constitutes so large a part of our better 
educational training. Nor is indeed Dr. Wiese’s account of 
our public schools by any means complete. He makes little 
specific mention of the grammar schools so numerous in 
England: and in what he does say—seems to intimate that 
the largely-endowed institutions of which he speaks more in 
detail, may be taken as a fair specimen of this class. It 
would be impossible to convey a more erroneous impression. 
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There is little in common between Eton and the rustic free 
schools, whose abuses ery so loudly for reform: the latter, in 
very numerous cases, are not even public schools at all, but 
have been converted, for the benefit of their clerical superin- 
tendents, into nuclei of private boarding establishments. 

It is true that the half-dozen schools of which Dr. Wiese 
makes particular mention, educate for the most part the 
aristocracy of England; that from a variety of causes, among 
which the natural tendency “ stare super antiquas vias ”’ is 
not the least powerful, they still retain a large measure of 
popular respect; and by the timely application of a self- 
reforming hand, have been as yet able to ward off the attacks 
of external innovation. But we cannot admit that these 
institutions are a characteristic national institution: we 
have, on the contrary, always been accustomed to regard 
them as a national anomaly. It is not merely that political 
power, and therefore the origination of national character, is 
gradually forsaking the class for whose use they principally 
exist, and establishing itself on a broader basis: not only 
that the commercial portion of the English people—so fast 
rising into fresh importance,—have other educational institu- 
tions, which they refuse to leave: but that these schools 
themselves are rapidly losing their distinctive character: that 
they propagate nothing similar to themselves: that they are 
gr adually becoming more and more assimilated to the general 
education of the country, and in all probability will soon be 
distinguished only by the magnificence of their buildings, 
and the wealth of their foundations. The days of fageing 
and flogging, of the Eton grammar and nonsense verses, are 
rapidly passing away: and the { fact is beginning to be recog- 
nised that it is well even for a senator to be t taught at school 
the geographical position of the colonies for which he is to 
legislate ; and the languages of the countries with which his 
own is in daily jntercourse. 

The order in which Dr. Wiese’s reflections on English 
education seem to have passed through his mind is the 
a posteriori: he recognises and admires the practical success 
attained by the English people in many departments of life, 
and then proceeds to investigate the educational means which 
have led to results so desirable. And here it may be ques- 
tioned whether he does not identify too closely certain national 
and social influences which are actively at work, with others 
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more immediately exerted by the existing school system. 
Ilis estimate of the results of English education is we think 
true enough. “ In the amount of knowledge imparted to the 
student, our German institutions surpass the English ; but 
are surpassed by the English in the practical preparation 
given for the duties of life.’ More attention is paid in 
England to the intellectual peculiarities of the pupils; and 
English teachers are less the slaves of established methods 
and foregone conclusions. The educator directs his efforts as 
much, if not more, to the development of the moral character, 
as to that of the intellectual powers. The boys are early 
accustomed to consider themselves as responsible and_ self- 
dependent beings ; requiring from, as well as paying to, the 
master a definite measure of respect. Nor is this merely the 
work of the school: they come thither after a home training, 
of a character more decidedly moral than is the case in 
thon ; and however young, feel that they have a personal 
and a family character to lose. They are indulged also with 
a far larger share of freedom than consorts with continental 
notions. English boys even read the newspapers ; import 
into the school the political predilections of home; and on 
public occasions are sometimes guilty of the high crime and 
misdemeanour of hissing their teachers and all constituted 
authorities whatever. The same self-reliance is manifest in 
their sports: youngsters, whom a German papa would keep 
upon his knee, may be seen daring the Thames in an Eton 
wager-skiff, or braving the perils of the cricket-field. Ina 
word, we educate the entire being in England, and aim to 
produce a man, while in Germany the educational ener: gy is 
directed to the ‘ae ‘velopment of a Professor. 

Such, we think, a fair representation of Dr. Wiese’s state- 
ment of the leading tendencies of German and English 
education : a statement sufficiently flattering to our — 
self-love. And while accepting it, as in the main correct, 


are yet at issue with him as to the share in the attainment ‘of 
results so desirable, which is to be attributed to the system of 
our Publie Schools. According to his own showing, one of 


the most important elements in English education, is the 
moral preparation which each boy has received at home: and 
the habitual reverence for religion and the Seriptures which 


have been there instilled into him. And as for that part of 


the work which is done in the school, we confess that the 
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advantages, claimed by Dr. Wiese for our public schools, 
appear to us rather the result of natural character, than of 
any method of education whatever: and to be in greater or 
less degree predicable of all our educational institutions. We 
are sometimes designated by our German cousins, in a tone of 
somewhat contemptuous commendation, a practical people. 
The phrase includes a pregnant negative: we are not in their 
view a philosophic or an esthetic people : we leave to others 
the task of spinning a new system of the universe every year, 
and whatever we may think of our own taste, are looked upon 
across the Channel in the light of a whimsical virtuoso, who 
is rich enough to be indulged. Still the epithet “ practical ’ 
has a meaning; and to pass over ships, and looms, and rail- 
roads ; a rich nation and a boundless empire ; signifies, that 
in spite of her deficient methods and means of education, 
England trains up her sons to the worthy exercise of self- 
government, and the earnest effort of self-reformation. And 
it is to the same plasticity of the national character ; to its 
adaptability to the real needs and daily emergencies of life : 
in a word, to the valuable quality of common sense, inherent 
in English mothers and schoolmasters, that we attribute the 
fact, that with an educational system which is the laughing- 
stock of Europe—we yet educate senators who pre actically 
succeed in the task of legislation ; a middle class, the most 
active in commerce ; the most successful in self-government ; 
the most zealous in religion; and working-men—who, if 
less able to read and write than their brethren of France and 
Prussia, are yet honourably distinguished throughout Europe 
as lovers of law and upholde rs of order. 

Though himself admitting to some extent the truth of what 

have advanced, Dr. Wiese, and others with him, might 
probably ask if these results did not themselves prove 
that the Educational System under which they had been 
achieved could not be bad: that there was little need of im- 
provement and none of change. The inference we should 
ourselves draw would be precisely the opposite. How much 
may not be done with such admirable materials on which to 
operate ? We expect too much of education: and especially 
of such education as is given in popular schools: if we look 
to it to eradicate natural peculiarities. It cannot eliminate 
the dreaminess from the German, or the volatility from the 
Frenchman. It is neither the fault nor the merit of popular 
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education that in Prussia and in France there is no available 
middle point between fanatical attachment to a Hohenzollern 
or a Bonaparte, and socialistic schemes equally fanatical. 
And in like manner we do not anticipate that under the in- 
fluence of a better and a wider education, the English people 
would lose one whit of that practical activity by which it is 
said to be distinguished: but on the contrary, that there 
would be laid before the same inward energy as now exists, 
a more extensive field of operation and more various tools 
wherewith to operate. Such progress as we make will be in 
precisely the same direction as before: but it will be made 
with an accelerated step. The English people will still have 
the same inborn faculty of applying knowledge to social pur- 
poses: the difference will be, that it will have a larger 
amount of knowledge to apply. 

In discussing the comparative amount and value of the 
instruction conveyed in the English Schools and the German 
Gymnasia, Dr. Wiese makes many reflections upon the 
relative positions of the English and the German mind with 
regard to science, into which we shall not follow him. It is 
enough to say that he here draws the same distinction as 
before : the Germans prize knowledge for its own sake: the 
English chiefly for what they can do with it: and conse- 
quently we are a utilitarian people. Hence an English edu- 
vation, if not so various, is more thorough than a German 
one ; the English boy is not master of so many subjects, but 
is more thoroughly master of some, and better acquainted 
with the practical value of his acquirements. We still think 
that this is to be attributed rather to difference of national 
character than of educational system: and that knowledge, 
though not consciously sought by the English mind as a 
weapon for the needs of practical life, is yet, when acquired, 
looked at in that light, and ever ready to the hand. And 
again, it results from the habits of self-dependence and self- 
culture encouraged in the English boy, that he is better able 
to learn something for himself than his German cousin : less 
bound to the routine of school or university instruction, more 
capable of selecting and acquiring whatever knowledge his 
situation in life may demand. With regard to classical 
acquirement, Dr. Wiese’s testimony in the above respects, 
which we may add agrees with our own experience, is most 
explicit. German literature records indeed the names of 
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more distinguished philologists than ours, but a love of the 
great writers of antiquity, and an acquaintance with their 
style and spirit, is by no means so diffused as among us. One 
aneedote which Dr. Wiese records with astonishment we 
must confess astonished us also, though on different grounds. 
A speaker in the House of Commons, he says, in quoting 
from some Latin Author, committed the barbarism of making 
the penultimate of vectigal short. It was immediately cor- 
rected by a hundred voices, a fact which Dr. Weise attributes 
to the Latin verse exercises of our public schools, and 
which he adds, could never have been the case in either of 
the Prussian Houses of Assembly. We never were taught 
to write Latin verses ourselves, but vectigal is a false quantity, 
of which we should at any period of our Latin education have 
been ashamed. The anecdote leads first to the great Her- 
man’s complaint, which we find here quoted: that in Germany 
“ classical authors are read critically at school, so that at the 
universities the young men have to be instructed in the ele- 
ments of grammar.” 

The Public Schools of England oceupy so disproportionate 
a share of Dr. Wiese’s attention, that he leaves himself com- 
paratively little space to discuss either the English Universities, 
or the great questions of National Education. With his 
short account of Oxford and Cambridge we have no fault to 
find: except one which pervades the whole of his book. It 
is plain, from the tenor of his remarks, from his significant 
omissions, and from the few authorities which he quotes, that 
Dr. Wiese’s principal informants as to the state of English 
education were zealous members of the Establishment: and 
that he probably never saw, and therefore nowhere attempts 
to appreciate, the extent of the religious difficulties which 
here beset the education question. His account of the 
University of London and its affiliated institutions is com- 
prised in a single page, half of which is occupied with a 
statement of Dr. Arnold’s views with regard to the original 
London University, and its proposed religious instruction. 
The exclusion of Dissenters from the old universities he 
merely mentions as a fact which needs neither discussion nor 
explanation. He gives a tolerably fair account of the National 
Society, the British and Foreign School Society, the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of Council on Edueation: and 
briefly and disparagingly hints at the labours of Mr. W. J 
Curistian Teacuer.—No. 56. Oo 
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Fox, and the Society now known by the name of the National 
Public School Association. But throughout all he seems, we 
confess, to us, to betray a total ignorance of the state of Non- 
conformist feeling on the subject : to look upon the Dis- 
senters, as we can imagine some Clergyman of the Esta- 
blishment might do, as an inconsiderable and unimportant 
section of the population. We will give an instance: the 
fact which he mentions rests only on his own authority. 
When Dr. Prince Lee, the present Bishop of Manchester, was 
Head Master of King Edward’s School, in Birmingham, he 
resolved to introduce the use of the Common Prayer Book 
into the morning devotions of the school. This be it ob- 
served, was an innovation, and the school was numerously 
attended by the sons of Dissenters. Dr. Lee obviated the 
difficulty by informing the pupils that those who objected to 
the book of Common Prayer were at liberty to absent them- 
selves altogether from the service, and come to the school a 
quarter of an hour later than their companions. How could 
he more plainly than by this means inform the Dissenting 
~ lren that he recognized no Christianity but his own form 
of it, and moreover no common ground of religion between 
his faith and theirs? It 1s sufficient evidence of our author’s 
incapacity to estimate the difficulties of popular education in 
England, that he introduces this anecdote as an instance of 
kindly wisdom and deference to Dissenting prejudices, on the 
part of a dignitary of the Establishment. 

Whoever may have been the persons to whom Dr. Wiese 
applied for information, there is no doubt much in the 
educational, and especially the religious, aspects of English 
opinion, which it is hard for a German to understand. The 
Protestant Church in Germany has to some extent realized 
the idea of a comprehension. It is now several years since the 
Lutheran and the Calvinistic Churches agreed to bury the 
remembrance of their differences, and to become a united 
church. That church includes the widest difference of 
opinion. Professors in the same Protestant university teach 
side by side orthodoxy which would find acce ptance in Exeter 
Hall, and theology such as has no public voice in England. 
The pulpit which ‘echoes to justification by faith alone in the 
morning, may in the afternoon pour forth the mysteries of 
Strauss and Hegel. It is impossible to know what any man 
believes, except in so far as you hear it from his mouth or 
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gather it from his books. There is no particular classification 
under which he is compelled to range himself; and you 
cannot go to the title deeds of his church to know what he is 
called. And thus it is no wonder that Germans of the 
pietistic school of theology—and, therefore, overflowing with 
sympathy for our Evangelical Church—should practically 
identify the Church of England with the Church in England, 
and learn to look upon Nonconformists as a body of men who 
are too wrongheaded to have any religious rights. 

Now the idea of a comprehensive church is undoubtedly a 
noble one, as corresponding to the truth that men must of 
necessity think diversely on matters of religion; but noble 
only in so far as it possesses a comprehensive creed or none 
at all. And thus it happens that what may be a laudable 
exercise of Christian forbearance on one side of the German 
Ocean, may be religious tergiversation on the other. So long 
as subscription to articles is exacted at the entrance to univer- 
sity and church; so long as every petty tabernacle, every 
Zion and Beersheba, is tied down to the service of a stereo- 
typed form of doctrine ; so long as the pronunciation of a 
creed is all but universally demanded as the condition of 
church membership, the proposal of a comprehension in 
England is simply a proposal to sacrifice distinctive principles 
for the sake of common interest. And in the midst of the 
sectarian jealousies and rivalries which unhappily characterize 
our religious life, and seem to interpose an insuperable bar to 
the co-operation of Christian men for Christian purposes, it 
is gratifying to reflect that the ultimate cause of the evils 
which we deplore, is no less exalted an emotion than the love 
of truth, and a determination to yield no whit to error. Here 
again, too, the practical side of the English character mani- 
fests itself. Dr. Wiese would have us believe that his country- 
men love truth only for its own sake: and in regard to theo- 
logical truth, we confess that they have attained a degree of 
impartial indifference to results to which there is nothing 
analogous in the English religious mind. The true cause of 
our educational difficulties is this—one which Dr. Wiese is 
far enough from seeing—that religious men of every party in 
England are so convinced of the paramount importance of 
religious instruction, and so wedded to their own views of re- 
ligious truth, as to shrink with conscientious eagerness from 
enduring or aiding in the promulgation of error. We confess 
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that we respect the motive, though deploring its results, and 
conceiving it to be based on a misapprehension of the nature 
of religious truth. 

Nor does it arise only from the unity of the Protestant 
Church in Germany and its divisions in England, that the 
religious hindrances to national education which are felt here, 
are there unknown. Whether the Church be divided or 
united, differences of opinion will arise wherever there is inde- 
pendent thought: and the preferences of parents for par- 
ticular teachers and particular schools might make themselves 
as vividly felt as in presence of all our sectarian diversities. 
We must add another fact : national education in Germany is 
easy because religious life is at a low ebb: because the number 
of those not professionally connected with religion—who 
have no definite religious convictions, is smaller than we should 
find it easy to believe. We are not unaware that the division 
of the Church in England by the sharp demarcation of creeds, 
gives many persons an occasion for zeal, and a pretext for 
bigotry, which otherwise they would lack for very ignorance 
It is an easier thing to simulate ardour for a ereed—if religious 
earnestness be fashionable—than to form personal opinions, 
and truly to love the object we have ourselves created. 
But taking all this into account, and recollecting that in 
England it is not decent to be connected with no religious 
body, and that church or chapel going is a necessary element 
of respectability, the few and half-empty churches of Pro- 
testant Germany, and the lack of philanthropic effort having 
a direct or indirect religious tendene y, are evidences whic it 
is impossible to disb« lieve. There isin the land of Luther a 
prev ailing indifference to religion, which at once shocks she 
astonishes the English observer. Let us not, however, be 
understood as implying that national education can success- 
fully co-exist only with a low state of the religious life. No- 
thing could be further from our intention. The religious indif- 
ference of the Germans has enabled them to evade the 
difficulty which it is our present business to surmount. The 
means which we think best fitted to overcome that difficulty, 
it 1s not within our present object to develope. 


There is, however, another point in which Dr. Wiese inci- 
dentally compares German education with our own schemes, 
to which we must brie fly allude. The system of education in 


Prussia is identified with the State. The whole is controlled 
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by a minister of public instruction. The teachers, from the 
highest to the lowest, are appointed and paid by the Govern- 
ment. The attendance of children upon these Government 
schools is compulsory. And the advocates of voluntary edu- 
cation allege that were such a system as this introduced into 
England it would most strongly and most hurtfully tend to 
the centralization of power and patronage: it would take the 
education of the people out of their own hands, to place it 
in the hands of those whose interest it mght possibly be to 
misdirect it: and that it would train the children committed 
to it in a uniformity of belief in polities and religion. And 
as evidence of all this, the ‘y appeal to the ex ple of Prussia. 

We are not about to enter upon the question whether the 
education of the people falls within the sphere of the civil 
government, or to discuss the details of any proposed national 
measure which might be felt to have this objectionable ten- 
a We desire only to show that the analogy between 
England and Prussia does not in this respect hold good. In 
Prussia the Crown has till lately been theoretic: ally, and still 
is practically, the source of all ‘politic: al power. It is easy 
under these circumstances to conceive of a government per- 
manently antagonistic in spirit to the popular will. The 
machinery established by the constitution of 1848—now in 
course of revision—for removing the responsible advisers of 
the Crown at the request of the Chambers, is practically in- 
operative, and the long reign of arbitrary power has s: addled 
the land with an all-powe ful bureaucratie. In England the 
theory of government is far different from this, and the prac- 
tice further removed than the theory. The abstraction go- 
vernment represents only the embodied popular will, although 
there may be occasions on which, as at present, the combina- 
tion of parties may ensure for the delegates of the minority a 
temporary pre-eminence over those of the majority. It is the 
experience of the last thirty years, that in the long run the 
opinions of the majority of the English people cannot fail to 
be embodied in a legislative act. So long as this is the case, the 
Government in undert: aking any great social reform, under- 
takes it only as the de legate of the people: and government 
education is, after all, im the truest sense of the words, Popu- 
lar Education too. 

We will not say good-bye to Dr. Wiese without again ex- 
pressing our obligations to him for the eandour and kindly 
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appreciation of our national excellences which pervade his 
book. There are mistakes and misapprehensions in it, which 
for readers of these pages we have not thought it worth while 
to correct. But it will be long before we again see among us 
a traveller so honestly desirous to see and state facts as they 
are—one who, if sometimes failing to state the whole truth 
—we so thoroughly and so immediately acquit of everything 
save a want of information. 
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Art. IV.—MEMOIRS OF MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI. 


Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
Bentley, London. 


Tuis book is a perplexity to a reviewer, and if he were 
malicious he might extract both from its authors and its 
subject much ill-natured amusement. It is the history of a 
mystic, mystically written. It is an account of one who lived 
in an atmosphere of exaggeration, puffed out by three such 
powerful blowers as Messrs. Clarke, Emerson, and Channing. 
It is the biography of one whose whole being was disordered 
and fragmentary, written by biographers who dispense with 
all observance of order, connection, consecutiveness, or chro- 
nology. Each of these gentlemen, in his turn, turns Miss 
Fuller round and round until be gets her in certain lights 
familiar or propitious to himself, and then blows a succession 
of brilliant bubbles. But all this is biographical varnish ; 
you hear much of her spirit, and from her own words and 
letters you learn something of it—but the life she led, the 
things she did, the duties she performed, the sacrifices she 
made and Lady she made them, her daily environment of 
circumstances, the nature of her home, her intercourses 
with her family, or whether she lived with her family, 
the dramatic embodiments of her character, are not to 
be discovered in these pages. eg the great bulk 

them she is a Muse, or a Sybil, 1 Bacchante, or a self- 
concentrated Mystic, whilst all the iiace you are provoked by 
the feeling that it is owing to an act of will, or of discretion, 
on the part of the biographers that you are not getting the 
actual and substantial life of the woman. You perceive that 
they could have told you a much plainer and more solid story, 
and that whilst hiding the form and structure of her acted 
being, they are giving you but the colouring and varnish of 
her portrait. The result is much the same as if the mind had 
to body forth a landscape from a knowledge of the tints of 
the sky and the shades of the greens, with the specification 
of some predominant feature, such as a prevalence of moun- 
tains. We are thankful however for what they have chosen 
to disclose, and in our ignorance cannot judge them for what 
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they have chosen to conceal ; for with all her faults they hav« 
given us glimpses of a noble woman. We cannot so readily 
forgive them the confusion of their plan. Each gentleman 
gives his own impressions and recollections, and begins 
where he pleases, so that the Life would require a harmony, 
and it would be no light task to construct one. The mate- 
rials are arranged apparently in studied disorder. Later 
letters are given before earlier ones, though they are used for 
no purpose of illustration; and a disregard of accuracy in 


dates prevails throughout. In a letter bearing the date of 


April 30, 1848, Rome, Miss Fuller and the Roman people 
are “staring at the broken windows and burnt door of the 
Pope’s Palace ;” anticipating an event that did not take 
place until November of that year. Twenty pages further on 
the story is told under its proper date. Nor can we compli- 
ment these gentlemen upon the tone they adopt towards the 
object of their admiration. It leaves too much the impression 
that they assume a right to treat with some familiarity an 
idol of their own making. A woman whose weakness or mis- 
fortune it was to set conventional proprieties too much at 


defiance, should have had no ridicule attach to her from her 
own biographers, if they wished to produce a conviction of 


her real superiority, and of their competency to be its wit- 
nesses. We protest against the mdecent vulgarity of “ Mi ar- 
garet,” and “ our Margaret,” and “ our noble Margaret,” the 
style in which she is continually mentioned in these volumes. 

The many striking phases of her character that are given, 
with the scanty information as to her actual life, present 
strong temptations to the formation of a theory to account 
for a being so full of eccentricities and inconsistencies, so 
clever yet so self-centred and short-sighted, so noble and 
so arrogant, so refined and so audacious, so full of sensibility 
to beauty and so exaggerated, angular, and inelegant, so 
full of womanly affections and imstincts and so wilfully 
masculine. One thing is clear, that upon her father’s head 
rests the distortion of the physical, mental, and moral 


nature of a rarely-endowed child. He was a hard man of 


the world, who knew nothing of the organisation of man or 
woman, and treated a tender girl, a mere infant, like a 
machine that had no vital structure of its own, and might 
be worked without cruelty according to his will. He was her 


only teacher, and unfortunately for her he was something of 
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a scholar. He was too poor to devote to her instruction the 
healthy aud natural hours of the day, yet so severe and 
exacting that the lessons were a terror and oppression until 
they were got over. The long hours of the day were spent 
in preparation, and fearful anticipation—and the late hours 
of the evening and often of the might in the formidable 
examination. The child was dismissed to bed, hours too 
late, with overwrought brain, with excited nerves, often with 
wounded feelings, with a craving, restless, unsatisfied heart, 
to be haunted by spectral illusions and horrid faces, or to fall 
into hideous dreams and rise in her sleep and go moaning 
through the house. So ignorant was her father of the mean- 
ing of all this, that on awakening her out of one of these 
wretched wanderings he only told her sharply, “to leave off 
thinking of such nonsense, or she would be crazy.” Her 
mother is described throughout as a woman of singular ten- 
derness and maternal anxiety, but how she was blind to the 
cruelty of this management of her child, or ignorant of the 
terrible sufferings that resulted from it, does not appear. 
And the book is full of such moral perplexities as this, lead- 
ing to the conclusion that, after the exaggerated manner of 
American speaking and writing, in the portraiture of charac- 
ter very liberal presents are made of high qualities. People 
who, from the description of them, ought to have been every- 
thing to her, seem to have been nothing to her. With such 
a mother as she describes, how comes it that in later years she 
could speak with such touching melancholy of a childhood 
without joy, without sympathy, without ge nial love and care ? 
“ Poor child! Far remote in time, in thought, from that 
period, I look back on these glooms and terrors, wherein | 
was enveloped, and perceive that I had no natural childhood.” 
Her father, unconsciously and innocently, may have been the 
skeleton in the house, the spectre and nightmare of her life, 

but there is not a trace that she had even an alleviation and 
refuge in her mother, and that the sufferings that could not 
be averted were even soothed and softened by her presence 
and her love. The child,with her whole being distorted, turned 
away from the heart, the fancy, the imagination, from the free 
life of nature, the rightful realm and heritage of childhood, 

to severe intellectual studies in languages and authors beyond 
the range of her unforced sympathies, is seen mournfully by 
a pitying reader standing in the frame of the garden-gate 
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that looked out into the liberty and mystic joy of the 
universe, breathing away the wretchedness of her spirit in 
cravings and longings for some loving communion, the 
blessed touch of nature opening her heart only to make her 
feel, without understanding, her perverted condition, her 
wants, and her hopelessness. We know not a sadder nor a 
more exquisite picture: and we find in all her after eccen- 
tricities, her independence, her wilfulness, her determination 
to walk in her own way and be satisfied out of herself, her 
jealous self-assertion, bitterness, and haughtiness, only the 
natural reaction of her rich, proud, wounded, shut up spirit, 
against the violence and heart-hunger inflicted upon her 
childhood. 


“In the house was neither dog nor bird, nor any graceful ani- 
mated form of existence. I saw no persons who took my fancy, and 
real life offered no attraction. Thus my already over-excited mind 
found no relief from without, and was driven for refuge from itself 
to the world of books. I was taught Latin and English grammar 
at the same time, and began to read Latin at six years old; after 
which, for some years, I read it daily. In this branch of study, 
first by my father, and afterwards by my tutor, I was trained to 
quite a high degree of precision. I was expected to understand the 
mechanism of the language thoroughly, and in translating to give 
the thoughts in as few well-arranged words as possible, and without 
breaks or hesitation,—for with these my father had absolutely no 
patience, Indeed, he demanded accuracy and clearness in every- 
thing: you must not speak, unless you can make your meaning 
perfectly intelligible to the person addressed ; must not express a 
thought, unless you can give a reason for it, if required; must not 
make a statement, unless sure of all particulars—such were his rules. 
‘But,’ ‘if,’ ‘unless,’ ‘1 am mistaken,’ and ‘it may be so,’ were 
words and phrases excluded from the province where he held sway 
Trained to great dexterity in artificial methods, accurate, ready, 
with great command of his resources, he had no belief in minds that 
listen, wait, and receive. He had no conception of the subtle and 
indirect motions of imagination and feeling. His influence on me 
was great, and opposed to the natural unfolding of my character, 
which was fervent, of strong grasp, and disposed to infatuation and 
self-forgetfulness. He made the common prose world so present to 
ine, that my natural bias was controlled. I did not go mad, as 
many would do, at being continually roused from my dreams. | 
had too much strength to be crushed,—and since I must put on 
the fetters, could not submit to let them impede my motions. My 
own world sank deep within, away from the surface of my life. * * 
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—Our house, though comfortable, was very ugly, and in a neigh- 
bourhood which I detested,—every dwelling and its appurtenances 
having a mesquin and huddled look. I liked nothing about us except 
the tall graceful elms before the door, and the dear little garden 
behind. Our back door opened on a high flight of steps, by which 
I went down to a green plot, much injured in my ambitious eyes by 
the presence of the pump and the tool-house. This opened into a 
little garden full of choice flowers and fruit trees, which was my 
mother’s delight, and was carefully kept. Here I felt at home. A 
gate opened thence into the fields,—a wooden gate made of boards 
in a high, unpainted, board wall, and embowered in the clematis 
creeper. This gate I used to open to see the sunset heaven ; beyond 
this black frame I did not step, for I liked to look at the deep gold 
behind it.—Of late I have thankfully felt what I owe to that garden, 
where the best hours of my lonely childhood were spent. Within 
the house everything was socially utilitarian; my books told of a 
proud world, but in another temper were the teachings of the little 
garden. There my thoughts could lie callow in the nest, and only 
be fed and kept warm, not called to sing or fly before the time. | 
loved to gaze on the roses, the violets, the lilies, the pinks; my 
mother’s hand had planted them, and they bloomed for me. | 
culled the most beautiful. I looked at them on every side. I kissed 
them, I pressed them to my bosom with passionate emotions, such 
as I have never dared express to any human being. An ambition 
swelled my heart to be as beautiful, as perfect, as they. I have not 
kept my vow. Forgive me !—Living and blooming in your un- 
checked law, ye know nothing of the blights, the distortions, which 
beset the human being; and which at such hours it would seem no 
glories of free agency could ever repay !”” 


Many years after we find this great want of her child- 
hood coming in bursting sobs out of her heart, at a time when 
the very words in which she expresses her lamentation show 
such a growth in gentle holiness and moral wisdom as might 
scem to prove her independent of human aid, and to have 
outlived the sense of its loss. But the want in childhood of 
a wise love to lean upon, of some one for heart and soul to 
trust and almost worship, and spend the young powers of our 
reverence upon, of some one who by meeting and chastening 
the cravings of our nature prevents their returning in 
poisonous self-consciousness upon themselves, is a want never 
to be forgotten by natures of much capability, and, alas, 
never to be overcome. To all such some sense of bitterness 
from the chalice of their earliest years, some sore memories 


of a lonely sorrow that none knew they were tasting 


g, of a 
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repugnance and violence on nature that none knew that the 
obedient child was resenting and disdaining, some isolation, 
and hardness, and inability to open freely the depths and ful- 
ness of their hearts and live in unreserved sympathy, remains, 
and, though resisted and mourned over, cannot be dismissed. 
On hearing that a dear friend had become a father, the 
wisdom that unsatisfied craving had taught her, and of how 
much of our holiest wisdom is it the source and the keeper, 
takes this exquisite expression. We commend it to all who 
have invited God to lay upon them the offices of parents. 

‘This news made me more grave than such news usually does ; I 
suppose because I have-known the growth of his character so inti- 
mately. I called to mind a letter he had written me of what we had 
expected of our fathers. The ideal father, the profoundly wise, 
provident, divinely tender and benign, he is indeed the God of the 
human heart. How solemn this moment of being called to prepare 
the way, to make way for another generation! What fulfilment does 
it claim in the character of a man, that he should be worthy to be a 
father !—What purity of motive, what dignity, what knowledge! 
When I recollect how deep the anguish, how deeper still the want, 
with which I walked alone in hours of childish passion, and called 
for a Father, often saying the word a hundred times, till stifled by 
sobs, how great seems the duty that name imposes! Were but the 
harmony preserved throughout! Could the child keep learning his 
earthly as he docs his heavenly Father, from all best experience of 
life, till at last it were the climax: ‘lam the Father. Have ye seen 
me? Ye have seen the Father.’ Surely, to spirits not only purified 
but perfected, this must appear the climax of earthly being, a wise 
and worthy parentage.” 

Her overtasked childhood, the education of a boy, the 
severe, intellectual, character of her studies, and the desolate 
wastes of her young heart, made her at an early age a female 
prodigy, clever, learned, pedantic, odd, bold, awkward, and 
bitter ;—in most of her outward manifestations, as we collect, 
a thoroughly dangerous, unsafe, disagreeable, insufferable 
person. Combined with all this there was unquestionable 
genius, remarkable power and brilliancy in conversation, great 
variety and extent of culture, a noble and generous if not 
a chastened ideal, an entire trust in truth and truthfulness, 
with a scornful hatred of all insincerity. Mr. Channing 
conveys a very conceivable image of her as a girl. 

“The earliest recollection of Margaret is as a schoolmate of my 
sisters in Boston. At that period she was considered a prodigy ot 
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talent and accomplishment; but a sad feeling prevailed, that she had 
been overtasked by her father, who wished to train her like a boy, 
and that she was paying the penalty for undue application, in near- 
sightedness, awkward manners, extravagant tendencies of thought, 
and a pedantic style of talk, that made her a butt for the ridicule of 
frivolous companions. Some seasons later | call to mind seeing at 
the ‘Commencements’ and ‘ Exhibitions’ of Harvard University a 
girl, plain in appearance, but of dashing air, who was invariably the 
centre of a listening group, and kept their merry interest alive by 
sparkles of wit and incessant small-talk. The bystanders called her 
familiarly * Margaret,’ ‘ Margaret Fuller ;’ for, though young, she was 
already noted for conversational gifts, and had the rare skill of at- 
tracting to her society, not spirited collegians only, but men mature 
in cultwe and of established reputation. It was impossible not to 
admire her fluency and fun: yet, though curiosity was piqued as to 
this entertaining personage, I never sought an introduction, but 
on the contrary rather shunned encounter with one so armed from 
head to foot in saucy sprightliness. 

“About 1830, however, we often met in the social circles of 
Cambridge, and I began to observe her more nearly. At first, her 
vivacity, decisive tone, downrightedness and contempt of conven- 
tional standards, continued to repel. She appeared too intense in 
expression, action, emphasis, to be pleasing, and wanting in that 
retenue which we associate with delicate dignity. Occasionally, also, 
words flashed from her of such scathing satire, that prudence coun- 
selled the keeping at safe distance from a body so overcharged with 
electricity. Then again, there was an imperial—shall it be said 
imperious ?—air, exacting deference to her judgments, and loyalty 
to her behests,—that prompted pride to retaliatory measures. 
She paid slight heed, moreover, to the trim palings of etiquette, 
but swept through the garden-beds and into the doorway of one’s 
confidence so cavalierly, that a reserved person felt inclined to 
lock himself up in his sanctum. Finally, to the coolly-scanning 
eye, her friendships wore a look of such romantic exaggeration, 
that she seemed to walk enveloped in a shining fog of sentimental- 
ism. In brief, it must candidly be confessed, that I then sus- 
pected her of affecting the part of a Yankee Corinne. 

* But soon | was charmed, unaware, with the sagacity of her 
sallies, the profound thoughts carelessly dropped by her on tran- 
sient topics, the breadth and richness of culture manifested in her 
allusions or quotations, her easy comprehension of new views, het 
just discrimination, and above all her ¢ruthfulness. ‘ Truth at all 
cost,’ was plainly her ruling maxim. This it was that made her 
criticism so trenchant, her contempt of pretence so quick and 
stern, her speech so naked in frankness, her gaze so searching, 
her whole attitude so alert. Her estimates of men. books. 
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manners, eevnts, art, duty, destiny, were moulded after a grand 
ideal ; and she was a severe judge from the very loftiness of her 
standard. Her stately deportment, border though it might on ar- 
rogance, but expressed high-heartedness. Her independence, even if 
haughty and rash, was the natural action of a self-centred will, that 
waited only fit occasion to prove itself heroic. Her earnestness to 
read the hidden history of others was the guage of her own emo- 
tion. The enthusiasm that made her speech so affluent, when mea- 
sured by the average scale, was the unconscious overflow of a poetic 
temperament. And the ardour of her friends’ affection proved the 
faithfulness of her love. Thus gradually the mist melted away, 
till I caught a glimpse of her real self. We were one morning 
talking of American literature,—she contrasting its boyish erudity, 
half boastful, half timid, with the tempered, manly, equipoise of 
thorough-bred European writers, and I asserting that in its mingled 
practicality and aspiration might be read bright auguries; when, 
betrayed by sympathy, she laid bare her secret hope of what woman 
might be and do, as an author, in our Republic. The sketch was an 
outline only, and dashed off with a few swift strokes, but therein 
appeared her own portrait, and we were strangers no more.” 


The unhappy biasses of her education were strengthened 
and perpetuated by the early lead that she was compelled to 
take in the management of her family’s affairs. Her father 
died suddenly, leaving small provision for his widow and 
children, and she as the oldest in years, and by far the 
strongest in character, felt that the responsibility of the 
family maintenance, regulation, and support devolved upon 
her. This was singularly unfortunate for her. A place of 
clear subordination and wise heart-guidance might have 
corrected her faulty tendencies and ripened the rich things 
that were in hey nature: a place of authority, such as in this 
life must always really fall to the strongest, to the helper and 
worker on whom others rest, rely, and throw their cares, took 
her from control, and gave that license to her impulses, 
which left her fertile and unchastened nature to develope itself 
in its own wild way. From this time, the household be- 
longed to her—we have again and again the heavy conscious- 
ness of her responsibility sighing out—“ there is no one to 
take up my burden if I drop it,”—and though all this called 
out much noble effort and self-sacrifice, it cannot be doubted 
that it strengthened her will, and self-reliance, and arbitrari- 
ness, and independence. Women who are thrown alone in 
the world, or, worse than alone, in situations where they must 
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take the lead that naturally ought to fall to others, are often 
cruelly judged and censured for faults that in them are vir- 
tues, or at least inevitable consequences of their severe and 
unsupported virtues. What exactly she did for her family, 
and why she was called upon to do so much, does not dis- 
tinctly appear. We can only collect that in a great variety 
of efforts and directions she distinguished herself as an in- 
structor of her sex, both in its childhood and its womanhood, 
and that she often painfully bewails the necessity of these 
exertions as a bondage on her free movements, a heavy 
arrest upon the developments of her own nature. She seems 
always to have had a strong sense that she was unhappily 
placed, that there was an unfitness and discord between the 
wants of her nature and not merely the society in which she 
moved, but any society that America afforded. She was 
always haunted by the feeling that in Europe she would have 
unfolded more harmoniously—that she would have been car- 
ried more out of herself—that she would have lost her self- 
consciousness, her awkward antagonism, her easy superiority, 
her disdain of the ungraced forms which the life around her 
was assuming. And in this, owing to the peculiarity of her 
temperament and circumstances, and the early distortion of 
her nature, she may have been right. Certain it is that the 
only time through her whole American life when harmony 
and sweetness of feeling found her out, and made her reve- 
rent, and poured their full peace into her chastened and satis- 
fied being, was when an English lady, one apparently not 
unworthy to be a type of all which that name conveys, rose 
like a star upon the horizon of the restless and cynical, but 
now enchanted, child. 


«*« At church, I used to look around with a feeling of coldness and 
disdain, which, though I now well understand its causes, seems to 
my wiser mind as odious as it was unnatural. The puny child 
sought everywhere for the Roman or Shakespeare figures, and she was 
met by the shrewd honest eye, the homely decency, or the smartness 
of a New England village on Sunday. There was beauty, but | 
could not see it then; it was not of the kind I longed for. In the 
next pew sat a family who were my especial aversion.* There were 

* How often is this the case in chapels and churches! How often do 
such juxtapositions, and accidental personal repulsions, interfere with piety, 
and charity, and the frame of love and prayer! To conquer and subdue 
them would be better than to listen to, and carry away all the Sermons. 
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five daughters, the eldest not above four-and-twenty, yet they had 
the old fairy, knowing look, hard, dry, dwarfed, strangers to the 
All-fair—were working-day residents in this beautiful planet. They 
looked as if their thoughts had never strayed beyond the jobs of the 
day, and they were glad of it. Their mother was one of those 
shrunken, faded patterns of woman who have never done anything 
to keep smooth the cheek and dignify the brow. The father had a 
Scotch look of shrewd narrowness, and entire self-complacency. 
[ could not endure this family, whose existence contradicted all my 
visions ; yet I could not forbear looking at them. 

“As my eye was one day ranging about with its accustomed 

coldness, and the proudly selfish sease of being in a shroud of 
thoughts that were not their thoughts, it was arrested by a face 
most fair, and well known, as it seemed at first glance—for I surely 
had met her before and waited for her long. But soon I saw that 
she was a new apparition, foreign to that scene, if uot to me. 
Her dress—the arrangement of her hair, which had the graceful 
plianey of races highly cultivated for long,—the intelligent and full 
picture of her eye, whose reserve was in its self-possession, not in 
timidity—all combined to make up a whole impression which, 
though too young to understand, I was well prepared to feel.—She 
was an English lady who, by a singular chance, was cast upon this 
region for a few months. Elegant and captivating, her every look 
and gesture was tuned to a different pitch from anything I had ever 
known. She was in various ways ‘accomplished,’ as it is called, 
though to what degree I cannot now judge. She painted in oils ; 
—I had never before seen any one use the brush, and days would 
not have been too long for me to watch the pictures growing 
beneath her hand. She played the harp: and its tones are still 
to me the heralds of the promised land I saw before me then 
She rose, she looked, she spoke, and the gentle swaying motion she 
made, all through life has gladdened memory, as the stream docs 
the woods and meadows. As she was often at the house of one 
of our neighbours, and afterwards at our own, my thoughts were 
fixed on her with all the foree of my nature. J¢ was my first real 
interest in my kind ; and it engrossed me wholly. I had seen her, 
I should see her,—and my mind lay steeped in the visions that 
flowed from this source. My task-work I went through with, as | 
have done on similar occasions all my life, aided by pride that 
could not bear to fail, or be questioned. Could I cease from doing 
the work of the day, and hear the reason sneeringly given,— Her 
head is so completely taken up with —— that she can do nothing ?’ 
Impossible. 

“Should the first love be blighted, they say, the mind loses the 
sense of eternity. All forms of existence seein fragile, the prison 
of time real, for a god is dead. Equally true is this of frie ndship 
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I thank Heaven that this first feeling was permitted its free flow. The 
years that lay between the woman and the girl only brought her beauty 
into perspective, and enabled me to see her as I did the mountains 
from my window, and made her presence to me a gate of Paradise. 
—Her mind was sufficiently unoccupied to delight in my warm 
devotion. She could not know what it was to me, but the light 
cast by the flame through so delicate a vase, cheered and charmed 
her. All who saw admired her in their way; but she would lightly 
turn her head from their hard or oppressive looks, and fix a glance 
of full-eyed sweetness on the child, who, from a distance, watched 
all her looks and motions. She did not say much to me—not much 
to any one; she spoke in her whole being rather than by chosen 
words. Indeed, her proper speech was dance or song, and what 
was less expressive did not greatly interest her. But she saw much, 
having in its perfection the woman’s delicate sense for sympathies 
and attractions. We walked in the fields, alone. Though others 
were present, her eyes were gliding over all the field and plain for 
the objects of beauty to which she was of kin. She was not cold 
to her seeming companions; a sweet courtesy satisfied them, but it 
hung about her as her mantle that she wore without thinking of it; 
her thoughts were free, for these civilised beings can iive really two 
lives at the same moment. With them she seemed to be, but her 
hand was given to the child at her side; others did not observe me, 
but to her [ was the only human presence. Like a guardian spirit 
she led me through the fields and groves, and every tree, every bird 
greeted me, and said what I felt, ‘ She is the first angel of your life.’ 
—I can tell little else of this time,—indeed, I remember little, except 
the state of feeling in which I lived. For I dived, and when this is 
the case, there is little else to tell in the form of thought.—This 
woman came to me a star from the east, a morning star, and [ 
worshipped her. She too was elevated by that worship, and her 
fairest self called out. To my mind she brought assurance that 
there was a region congenial with its tendencies and tastes, a region 
of elegant culture and intercourse, whose object, fulfilled or not, was 
to gratify the sense of beauty, not the mere utilities of life. In our 
relation she was lifted to the top of her being. She had known 
many celebrities, had roused to passionate desire many hearts, and 
became afterwards a wife; but I do not believe she ever more truly 
realised her best self than towards the lonely child whose heaven she 
was, whose eye she met, and whose possibilities she predicted.” 


In this passage, we think, are indicated the sources of all 
that was morbid and wilful in her character. Upon the 
unnatural pressure and distortion of her early education, three 
powerful influences, conditions of her consciousness, seem to 
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have been permanently acting. She had an inward passion 
for refinement, grace and high culture, and everything around 
her wore an air of meanness and deformity. American 
Society appeared to her vulgar in all its had 
the quickest sensibility to beauty, and somehow had come to 
feel that her extreme plainness had made her a blotch on 
nature.—She thirsted for sympathy and love and intercom- 
munion of nature, and she believed that personal accidents 
had cut her off from the most perfect form of this life, that 
none would ever love her as she could love.—Hence her arro- 
gance and want of humility, her intellectual and esthetic con- 
tempt for the world she moved in.—Hence her exactions, 
bitterness, and scorn. Hence her lonely pride, her inde- 
pendent ways, her disregard of conventional rules. If she 
could have breathed in a more congenial atmosphere, if she 
could have had any filled, unmortifie d, affections, if the reaction 
of all her natural desires and wants against the necessities of 
her state and circumstances had not been so terrible and per- 
sonally humiliating, the flagrant defects of her character might 
never have appe: ared, or might insensibly have melted away in 
the sweet light of a heart at peace. Her sense of repugnance to 
her own ugliness, and of the ugliness of everything around her, 
seems to have amounted to absolute loathing, and this, no 
doubt, is in itself the sign of a mind constitutionally morbid and 
unbalanced. She was by her temperament and its abuses, trem- 
bling on theverge of insanity, and she found but little outwards 
to keep her from falling over. And that she was not altogether 
insane in having an zesthetic repugnance to the most charac- 
teristic forms of New England social life, we might cite 
Mr. Emerson’s testimony in evidence. He says that she was 
ill-timed and mis-mated, that she saw in the life of others no 
expression of her own, that the only right thing the city of 
the Puritans had for her was Beethoven’s symphony, and 
that her love of art was mainly a sympathy with the artist 
“in the protest which his w ork pronounced on the deformity 
of our daily manners.” If her moral nature had been satisfie d 
and rightly exercised this unhealthy disgust could not have 
existed, but the striking improvement that came upon her 
humility-—-when she had experience of European life and 
culture, shows that circumstances had, in her condition of 
disease, much to do in fostering the natural seeds of her 
scornful egotism. Her self-esteem almost incredible, and 
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along with her many high qualities, her large attainments 
and her occasional modesty and deference before such men 
as Channing and Emerson, presents a moral problem of no easy 
solution. Emerson describes her as in the coolest way saying 
to her friends, “1 now know all the people worth knowing 
in America, and I find no intellect comparable to my own.” 
And long after she makes the same remark of Italy, with 
this difference, that she confines it to her own sex, and admits, 
in all the most captivating forms of mind, their large supe- 
riority over herself. ‘“ Among the famous women, I find 
none with so comprehensive a ken, or such fine instincts, as I ; 
but they are so superior to me in energy and productive 
talent, that I suppose the world is right to prize them much 
more, and afford them an easier path.” Yet she can be 
humble before Emerson, of whom she speaks in this mystie, 
exaggerated, way. “I present to him the many forms 
of nature, and solicit with music; he melts them all into one 
spirit, and reproves performance with prayer. When I am 
with God alone, I adore in silence. With nature I am filled 
and grow only. With most men I bring words of now past 
life, and do actions suggested by the wants of their natures 
rather than my own. But he stops me from doing anything, 
and makes me think.” And to Dr. Channing she confesses 
her mental relations with modesty enough: “ He takes in 
subjects more deliberately than is conceivable to us feminine 
people, with our habits of ducking, diving, or flying for 
truth. Doubtless, however, he makes better use of what 
he gets, and if his sympathies were livelier, he would not 
view certain truths in so steady a light. I do not feel that 
constraint which some persons complain of, but am perfectly 
free, though less called out than by other intellects of infe- 
rior power. I get too much food for thought from him, and 
am not bound to any tiresome formality of respect on 
account of his age and rank in the world of intellect. He 
seems desirous to meet even one young and obscure as myself 
on equal terms, and trusts to the elevation of his thoughts to 
keep him in his place.” This deference is amusingly con- 
trasted with the following manifestation of contempt :— 

** Rev. Mr. preached a sermon on Time. But what busi- 
ness had he to talk about time? We should like well to hear the 
opinions of a great man, who had made good use of time; but not 
of a little man, who had not used it to any good purpose. I 
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wished to get up, and tell him to speak of something which he knew 
and felt.” 


In this connection we are willing to show, with national 
impartiality, how she could deal out sharp justice upon 
English, as upon American, pretension. She would have 
been a formidable member of a congregation, if the man in 
the pulpit hada tendency to “ think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think.” 


““T went to hear Joseph John Gurney, one of the most distin- 
cuished and influential, it is said, of the English Quakers. He isa 
thick-set beetle-browed man, with a well-to-do-in-the-world air of 
pious stolidity. 1 was grievously disappointed ; for Quakerism has 
at times looked lovely to me, and I had expected at least a spiritual 
exposition of its doctrines from the brother of Mrs. Fry. But his 
manner was as wooden as his matter, and had no merit but that of 
distinct elocution. His sermon was a tissue of texts, ill selected, 
and worse patched together, in proof of the assertion that a belief in 
the Trinity is the one thing needful, and that Reason, unless 
manacled by a creed, is the one thing dangerous. His figures were 
paltry, his thoughts narrowed down, and his very sincerity made 
corrupt by spiritual pride. One could not but pity his notions of 
the Holy Ghost, and his bat-like fear of light. His Man-God 
seemed to be the keeper of a madhouse, rather than the informing 
Spirit of all spirits. After finishing his discourse, Mr. G. sang a 
prayer, in a tone of mingled shout and whine, and then requested 
his audience to sit awhile in devout meditation. For one, 1 passed 
the interval in praying for him, that the thick film of self-complacency 
might be removed from the eyes of his spirit, so that he might no 
more degrade religion.” 


We have mentioned her consciousness of her own homeli- 
ness as one of the sources of her bitter war with nature, one 
of the constant protests of her feelings against palpable and 
disagreeable fact. Mr. Emerson’s description of her would 
seem to imply that this knowledge was forced upon her, for 
so sensitive a person would not be slow to interpret the 
unwillingness even to be in her company. “ Her extreme 
plainness,—a trick of incessantly opening and shutting her 
eyelids,—the nasal tone of her voice—all repelled; and I 
said to myself, we shall never get far. It is to be said, that 
Margaret made a disagreeable first impression on most per- 
sons, including those who became afterwards her best friends, 
to such an extreme that they did not wish to be in the same 
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room with her. This was partly the effect of her manners, 
which expressed an overweening sense of power, and slight 
esteem of others, and partly the prejudice of her fame. She 
had a dangerous reputation for satire, in addition to her great 
scholarship. The men thought she carried too many guns, 
and the women did not like one who despised them.” The 
following passages in which she expresses her own feelings in 
this relation are very significant and very painful :— 


**A worshipper of beauty, why should not she also have been 
beautiful ?—of the most radiant sociality, why should not she have 
been so placed, and so decorated, as to have led the fairest and 
highest? In her journal is a bitter sentence, whose meaning I can- 
not mistake: ‘Of a disposition that requires the most refined, the 
most exalted tenderness, without charms to inspire it :—poor Mig- 
non! fear not the transition through death ; no penal fires can have 
in store worse torments than thou art familiar with already.’” 


In the month of May she writes :— 


“When all things are blossoming, it seems so strange not to 
blossom too; that the quick thought within cannot remould its 
tenement. Man is the slowest of aloes, and I am such a shabby 
plant, of such coarse tissue. I hate not to be beautiful, when all 
around is so.” 


The worst reaction of this consciousness was in making her 
distrust the pure quality of the affections that were given to 
her, and despair of ever being of essential importance to the 
life of any one. With all her pride, she knew that she was 
but a dark moon, until she found her sun. She was apt to 
think that the friendship that was shown her was of a com- 
mercial character, that she was prized only for the wealth she 
brought, for the thoughts, pictures, amusement that she 
furnished, and that no one loved her for herself. To this 
secret of her heart-loneliness all her mtimate friends bea 
record. Mr. Emerson gives the following expression of her 
sense of doomed isolation :—“I remain fixed to be, without 
churlishness or coldness, as much alone as possible. It is 
best for me. I am not fitted to be loved, and it pains me to 
have close dealings with those who do not love, to whom 
my feelings are ‘strange.’ Kindness and esteem are very 
well. Iam willing to receive and bestow them; but these 
alone are not worth feelings such as mine.”’—Mr. Channing 
gives this clue to a portion of her character: “Through the 
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mask of slight personal defects and ungraceful manners, of 
superficial hauteur and egotism, and occasional extravagance 
of sentiment, no equal had recognised the rare beauty of her 
spirit. She was yet alone. Among her papers remains this 
pathetic petition :—‘ Oh God, take me! take me wholly !— 
Take me only awhile. No fellow being will receive me. | 
cannot pause ; they will not detain me by their love. Take 
me awhile, and again I will go forth on a renewed service. 
It is not that I repine, my Father, but I sink from want of 
rest, and none will shelter me.” And many years before she 
became a wife and mother, we find this wildly desolate ery :— 
“ Surely a being born wholly of my being, would not let me 
lie so still and cold in lonely sadness. This is a new sorrow ; 
for always, before, | have wanted a superior or equal, but now 
it seems that only the feeling of a parent for a child could 
exhaust the richness of one’s soul. All powerful Nature, 
how dost thou lead me into thy heart and rebuke every fac- 

titious feeling, every thought of pride which has severed me 
from the Universe! How did I aspire to be a pure flame, 
ever pointing upward on the altar! But these thoughts of 
consecration, though true to the time, are false to the whole. 
I thought ages would pass before I had this parent feeling, 
and then that the desire would rise from my fulness of being. 
But now it springs up in my poverty and sadness. I am 
well aware that I ought not to be so happy. I do not deserve 
to be well beloved in any way, far less as the mother by 
her child. I am too rough and blurred an image of the Crea- 
tor, to become a bestower of life. Yet, if I refuse to be any- 
thing else than my highest self, the true beauty will finally 
glow out in fulness.” There are strange revelations of the 
womanly nature, of the secret bitternesses of many lonely 
hearts, and are sacredly and reverently to be interpreted. 

In 1846 the long desire of her life was gratified, and she 
came to Europe. The most eventful portion of her history 
was passed in Rome. There her whole nature softened, 
mellowed, and a, Wandering one evening in the 
twilight shades of St. Peter’s she lost her party, where one 
might have twenty siallea and lose them all, and lingering in 
perplexity, until left nearly alone with the servitors of the 
church, she was approached by an Italian gentleman who 
courteously proffered his services. No carriage was to be 
found in the Piazza, and the Roman noble escorted the 
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American lady to her lodgings. Such was the first meeting 
with her future husband, the Marchese Ossoli. His father 
had lately died, he had two elder brothers, and the property 
was undivided. The brothers belonged to the conservative 
party, Ossoli to the republican. He wooed Margaret Fuller, 
and after a time won her. Her brilliancy and enthusiasm 
were the complement of his calm, slow, receptive nature. She 
married him in private, and her marriage was concealed for 
more than a year after her son was born. To her own 
mother she gives no earlier information. The only explana- 
tion that appears of this is that the Italian post-office could 
not be trusted, and that if it had been known to the Eccle- 
siastical authorities, with whom such matters lie, that Ossoli 
had married a Protestant and a person who had made herself 
so notorious at Rome for revolutionary sympathies, he must 
have lost his portion of the paternal property. He waited for 
a republican triumph, and lost all. He seems to have been 
a man of a noble nature, simple, high-minded, and affectionate, 
who had nothing of the culture and intellectual activity which 
Miss Fuller could so well supply, but in whose large and 
honest love her overstrained and somewhat artificial being 
might at last find rest. The change is instant and beautiful. 
She becomes a new creature, a thorough woman, living now 
in and from her heart. She blooms, and softens, and flowers, 
like a rhododendron, or an azalea, taken from a clay soil and a 
windy site and set down in rich bog and warm exposures. 
We confess that we thoroughly enjoy such a passage as this 
from Margaret Fuller :— 

** About Ossoli I do not like to say much, as he is an exceedingly 
delicate person. He is not precisely reserved, but it is not natural 
to him to talk about the objects of strong affection. I am sure he 
would not try to describe me to his sister, but would rather she 
would take her own impression of me; and as much as possible | 
wish to do the same by him. I presume that to many of my friends 
he will be nothing, and they will not understand that I should have 
life in common with him. But I do not think he will care ;—he has 
not the slightest tinge of self-love.-—But some of my friends and my 
family, who will see him in the details of practical life, cannot fail to 
prize the purity and simple strength of his character ; and should he 
continue to love me as he has done, his companionship will be an in- 
estimable blessing to me. I say 7f, because all human affections are 
frail, and I have experienced too great revulsions in my own not to 
know it. Yet I feel great confidence in the permanence of his love 
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It has been unblemished so far under many trials; especially as | 
have been more desponding and unreasonable, in many ways than | 
ever was before, and more so! hope than I ever shall be again. But 
at all such times, he never had a thought except to sustain and 
cheer me. He is capable of the sacred love,—the love passing that 
of woman. * * * * * * You speak of our children. Ah! dear 
friend, 1 do indeed feel we shall have deep sympathy there. I do 
not believe mine will be a brilliant child, and indeed I see nothing 
peculiar about him. Yet he is to me a source of ineffable joys,—far 
purer, deeper, than anything I ever felt “before,—like what Nature 
had sometimes given, but more intimate, more sweet. He loves me 
very much ; his little heart clings to mine. I trust if he lives to sow 
there no seeds which are not good, to be always growing better for 
his sake. Ossoli, too, will be a good father. He has very little of 
what is called intellectual development; but unspoiled instincts, 
affections pure and constant, and a quiet sense of duty which, to me 
who have seen much of the. great faults in the characters of enthu- 
siasm and genius, —seems of highest value.” 


Her married life was terribly tried. It was during the 
time of the French siege. Her child was at Rieti; her 
husband at Rome, exposed to great dangers. She passed 
from the one place to the other, distracted at either. Her 
child nearly perished in her absence, through the sordid 
neglect of its Italian nurse. At Rome she was appointed to 
the charge of one of the Hospitals, and here the beauty and 
magnanimity of her character come forth, accompanied with a 
new humility. She discovers and confesses that there was in 
her more of the woman than of the heroine. 


© You say truly, I shall come home humbler. God grant it may 
be entirely humble! In future, while more than ever deeply pene- 
trated with principles, and the need of the martyr spirit to sustain 
them, I will ever own that there are few worthy, and that I am one 
of the least. A silken glove might be as good a gauntlet as one of 
steel, but I, infirm of mood, turn sick even now as | think of the 
past.” —“ You say you are glad I have had this great opportunity 
for carrying out my principles. Would it were so! I found myself 
inferior in courage and fortitude to the occasion. I knew not how 
to bear the havoc and anguish incident to the struggle for those 
principles. I rejoiced that it lay not with me to cut down the trees, 
to destroy the Elysian gardens, for the defence of Rome; I do not 
know that I could have done it. And the sight of those far nobler 
growths, the beautiful young men, mown down in their stately prime, 
became too much for me. I forget the great ideas, to sympathise 
with the poor mothers, who had nursed their precious forms, only to 
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see them all lopped and gashed. You say I sustained them ; often 
have they sustained my courage: one, kissing the pieces of bone 
that were so painfully extracted from his arm, hanging them round 
his neck to be worn as the true relics of to-day ; mementoes that he 
also has done and borne something for his country and the hopes of 
humanity. One fair young man, who is made a cripple for life, 
clasped my hand as he saw me crying over the spasms I could not 
relieve, and faintly cried ‘ Viva I’ Italia!’ ‘Think only, cara, bona, 
donna,’ said a poor wounded soldier, that J can always wear my uni- 
form on estas, just as it is now, with the holes where the balls went 
through for a memory.’ ‘ God is good ; God knows ;’—they often 
said to me, when I had not a word to cheer them.” 


We must here say that we think her utterly misjudging in 
her views of Roman politics; and that her lost Memoirs, 
though doubtless they would have been most valuable for 
their sketches and incidents, must in our apprehension have 
been conceived in a mistaken spirit. We think her most un- 
just to the Pope ; and quite misled, as to all probabilities, by 
her own hot republicanism and idolatrous admiration for 
Mazzini. We do not mean that she was not right in finding 
much that is noble in his personal character and daring, -but 
that to Rome and Roman liberty he was an unfortunate friend. 
We have no more faith in national redemption coming through 
imported foreign patriots, than through foreign troops ; and 
Mazzini was but an adventurer at Rome. To us it is unspeak- 
ably shocking (even in a cause so open to disturbing en- 
thusiasm) to find the heart of a woman so perverted by her 
judgment, that she could speak of “ the satisfaction with which 
she heard of the violent death” of Rossi, and declare herself to 
be affected by it as by an act of terrible justice. It isa terrible 
proof of her presumption—of the danger to man or woman of 
stepping out of their sphere—aypd leaves a stain upon the 
record of her Roman life, which her devotedness in the hos- 
pitals cannot quite wipe away. 

We do not mean to write the melancholy close of her 
life. After the fall of Rome, and some happy, pensive, days, 
with husband and child in Florence, they all embarked to- 
gether for America, and perished together in the sea. She 
would have it so. They might possibly have been saved, if 
she would have borne the necessary separation, with the risk 
that they might not all meet the same fate, that some might 
be rescued, and some saved. She would not have it so. In 
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life or death they must be united. What a change had been 
wrought in the high, bold, daring, philosophic girl! It was 
wrong ; it was weakness ; it was unjustifiable disposal of lives 
not her own, but after what she had suffered, what she had 
pined for, what she had begun to cling to, and what heroic 
sacrifices these new affections had already carried her through 
—ours is not the hand that can sternly write her condem- 
nation. 

There is one passage in these Memoirs that ought not to 
have been left as it now stands. Her biographers ought to 
have felt that either it shows great ignorance of life, or that 
it affects the purity of her own mind. It ought not to re- 
main as it is, without a word of comment or explanation. It 
is the passage in which she speaks of George Sand. _ It is in 
the worst tone of false, heartless, morals ; a very odious bit of 
sentimental sepulchre painting. We do not believe that she 
could have written it after her marriage. It has our un- 
qualified disapprobation. 
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Art. V.—THE REFORM ACT OF 1832. 


History of the Whig Ministry of 1830, to the Passing of the 
Reform Bill. By John Arthur Roebuck, M.P. Lon- 
don: J. W. Parker and Son. 


Tse announcement of a History of the Whig Ministry of 
1830 from the hand of Mr. Roebuck naturally excited lively 
expectations. Those who love such diet counted upon enjoy- 
ing the bitter relish of his keen sarcastic temper, which they 
knew of old he had scarcely the power if even the inclination 
to restrain ; and the serious student of political history hoped 
to gather something from his sense and acuteness. Indeed 
the mere fact of Mr. Roebuck’s quitting the anonymous 
seclusion of the Edinburgh and Westminster, and venturing 
openly on the dangerous ground of contemporary history, 
seemed to afford a guarantee that he possesse d valuable intel. 
lige ‘nce to imps art, and important convictions to promulgate. 
The former class of expectants will find their anticipations 
gratified much more thoroughly than the latter. In fact 
with however favourable a leaning the book may be taken up, 
few readers will lay it down without feeling that the task it 
attempts might with advantage have been left to a more com- 
prehensive and less prejudiced mind. Probably any attempt 
to give the form of History to conte mporary events is a mistake. 
Mr. Roebuck is aware of some of its disadvant: ages; but the 
considerations he urges in its favour are more applicable to 
the publication of individual opinion and information in the 
simpler form of memoirs, than to the effort to combine them 
in a complete and permanent structure. The fresh and un- 
restrained expression of a man’s personal knowledge and 
views, contained in his diary and letters, or even specially re- 
corded for the benefit of others, conveys a far more lively and, 
on the whole probably, a more truthful impression of his 
times, than can be obtained from the attempt of the most 
comprehensive mind to grasp and knit into a finished and 
regular form the multitudinous and entangled threads of con- 
temporary information. Which could we better afford to 
spare, Horace Walpole’s Letters or his History? And from 


whose pages, from Mrs. Hutchinson’s, or from Ludlow’s, do 
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we obtain a more thorough insight into the condition of 
England during the times they lived nn? Even the claims 
to “some special knowledge and peculiar means of informa- 
tion,” which the present author, by implication at least, if 
not directly, advances in his preface, are very inadequately 
justified in the body of the work. When we enumerate a not 
very important and very inconclusive account of the negocia- 
tions which led to Lord Brougham’s acceptance of the Chan- 
cellorship in 1831, a curious rather than valuable description 
of the interview at which William the Fourth was induced to 
consent to the dissolution of Parliament when the progress of 
the first Reform Bill was stopped in the Commons, and some 
real light thrown upon the temper of the King as to reform, 
and the mode by which the obstinate resistance of the Lords 
was ultimately overcome, we have called attention to almost 
everything that is new in Mr. Roebuck’s History. The 
materials for all the rest, or nearly so, may be found in the 
Mirror of Parliament and the reviews of the day. In some 
of the qualities, too, which give special value to the records 
of an eye-witness, the historian of the Whig Ministry is 
singularly deficient. He is utterly wanting in imagination, 
and in the power of giving a picturesque form or dramatic 
interest to his narrative. He cares not to bring either men 
or scenes before our eyes, but takes us through the Houses 
of Parliament as if they were cotton factories, and the various 
members so many spinning jennies, each twining his appro- 
priate political thread, but not otherwise distinguishable from 
his fellows. A Whig touches him no more nearly, except in 
the way of personal antipathy, than a primrose did Peter Bell. 
‘*A party Whig it is to him, 
And it is nothing more.”’ 

It would be unjust, however, not to except from this stricture 
one or two very able dissections, if not pictures of character 
which relieve the otherwise somewhat lifeless tenor of the 
book. The following complete description of Mr. O’Connell 
embellishes one of the introductory chapters :— 


‘Tn the history of mankind there have been few instances of a 
power so extraordinary as that which Mr. O’Connell now exercised 
over his countrymen. He was himself thoroughly an Lrishman— 
endowed with many great powers—wanting many qualities, without 
which no man can be deemed really great. Of a commanding pre- 
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sence, gifted with a beautiful and flexible voice ; also with great 
quickness, versatility, wit, and the power of compressing a long 
argument into a short and epigrammatic sentence—he seemed 
formed by nature for the very part which the peculiar condition of 
his country called upon him to enact. His early education had 
given his manners something of an ecclesiastical smoothness when 
in the society of gentlemen—more particularly English gentlemen ; 
but when addressing his own countrymen, he could assume (per- 
haps resume might be the more correct word) a rollicking air, 
which completely won the hearts of the exciteable peasantry whom 
he sought to move, aud over whom he indeed ruled with an absolute 
despotism. With the catholic priesthood he had also great in- 
fluence, and by their aid obtained and continued his extraordinary 
power over his uneducated countrymen. When speaking of the 
priesthood, or to a priest, the demeanour of Mr. O’Connell, indeed, 
was so deferential as to appear a perfect prostration of mind and 
body to ghostly dominion. His strict observance of the forms of 
his religion, the fervour of his outward piety, won the confidence 
and esteem of the Irish Catholic clergy. They believed him a true 
and obedient son of the church—they trusted him, and finding him 
endowed with great ability, they, in their turn, followed and sup- 
ported his political agitation. This mutual confidence was greatly 
promoted by the character of Mr. O’Connell’s piety, in which terror 
played no common part. Subject to the influence of strong pas- 
sions—of undoubting faith, but also liable to fits of despondency 
and fear, he was just the man to be an active and useful instrument 
in the hands of an astute and grasping priesthood. In most cases 
in which an alliance takes place between a layman and a priest, 
there is a lurking mutual distrust, which, spite of every art and 
disguise, betrays itself from time to time. But in the instance of 
Mr. O’Connell no such distrust seems ever to have arisen on either 
side. The priests of his church were too sagacious to fail in accu- 
rately appreciating the extent and character of their power over his 
mind. ‘They knew his weakness and their own strength ; they had 
no fear, consequently, when aiding him to acquire power over the 
peasantry ;—because they were sure that this power would never 
be employed to diminish or even to check their own spiritual 
influence, and temporal authority and wealth. A perfect mutual 
cordiality and confidence appeared to exist, and we believe did in 
reality exist, between them and Mr. O’Connell ; and great advantage 
resulted to both parties from this alliance. The benefit which Mr. 
O’Connell received from the priests he amply repaid by the many 
political services which he rendered to the whole of his catholic 
countrymen. 

* Tle was a skilful lawyer ;—thoroughly acquainted with the cha- 
racter of his countrymen, and ready at all times to aid them when 
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subject to accusation by the government, or quarrelling among 
themselves. They who have witnessed his conduct on criminal 
trials and at Nisi Prius, describe him as unrivalled in the dexterity 
with which he managed a jury; while those who have heard his 
legal arguments before the judges in Dublin, speak of them as 
models of forensic skill. ‘The contrast between his manner on these 
different occasions proved his marvellous versatility, and ought to 
have prepared the House of Commons for his admirably appropriate 
demeanour, when he first appeared before them, as the one, great 
representative of Roman-catholic Ireland. He was at all times a 
finished actor, and could assume, or throw off at once and com- 
pletely, any part he chose. The familiar buffoonery, the sly fun, 
the coarse, nay almost vulgar but really artful pathos and sarcasm 
of the counsel, on the circuit, whether defending a prisoner in the 
Crown Court, or engaged in a cause at Nisi Prius, were all entirely 
laid aside, and succeeded by a simple, grave, and even polished 
demeanour, when in Banco he had to argue before the judges of the 
superior courts. And this subdued but still natural manner, how 
different was it from that of the fierce demagogue, the impassioned 
accuser of his country’s oppressors, who led the vast assemblies 
which attended the meetings of the Catholic Association! On this 
arena he seemed to revel in his freedom—to throw away restraint— 
to give up all command over his feelings—to make himself, indeed, 
his passions’ slave. But amid what appeared his wildest ravings, 
he was ever truly master of himself ;—assuming the licence of an 
unbridled tongue, under the guise of an overbearing indignation ;— 
making his passion an excuse, when it was, in fact, the pretence— 
he forced others really to feel the indignation, of which he exhibited 
only a finished imitation. In the House of Commons every trace 
of the ranting, rampant demagogue entirely disappeared. In the 
whole range of rhetoric difficulties, nothing approaches that of 
appealing successfully in the House of Commons to any romantic 
sentimentality. All who have been accustomed to address various 
assemblies of men, must have discovered, that appeals to passion, 
generous sentiment, romantic honour, are generally grateful only to 
simple and unlettered audiences. That as the audience becomes 
composed of men of a more finished education, of a larger expe- 
rience in the ways of men, just in the same degree all such pas- 
sionate appeals become distasteful, and therefore difficult, not to say 
impossible. The taste becomes more fastidious—the feelings, by 
worldly contact, more blunted—and suspicion more ready and more 
quick-sighted. What would make an assembly of peasants weep, 
would probably send the House of Commons to sleep, or would 
keep them awake simply by exciting their contempt and disgust. 
Mr. O’Connell knew this well, and further, he was aware that the 
assembly into which he entered, when he entered the House of 
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Commons, was as courageous as fastidious. That it was as difficult 
to excite their fear as it was easy to offend their taste. To bully 
them he knew was dangerous—to frighten them impossible—to 
persuade them out of their former convictions, almost hopeless ; 
but to amuse and interest them—to command their attention and 
respect by wit, knowledge, clear and forcible statement and accurate 
reasoning, and sometimes by rare and felicitous and finished 
touches of passionate argument, to excite and almost convince them, 
—all this, he was aware, was within the power of a great orator. 
Prouldly conscious that he could aspire to this high calling, with a 
calm self-possession he applied himself to his last more difficult task 
of conquering the attention—the respectful attention—of an adverse 
House of Commons, and succeeded. 

“That Mr. O’Connell’s powers were of the highest order cannot 
be denied—that few men have had opportunities of rendering great 
services to their country, so numerous and happy as he had, is also 
certain. It must however be confessed that his great ability and 
glorious opportunities were of comparatively little use either to 
himself or others—and that few men have so long and to such an 
extent engaged the attention of the world, and have passed away, 
leaving so little behind them by which they can be worthily re- 
membered. 

“To assume the manner and employ the language that would 
please a particular assembly, and contribute to the attainment of a 
given end, was no difficult task for so finished an actor as Mr. 
O’Connell. But to be observant of the truth—to sacrifice selfish 
purposes—to withstand the popular prejudice that created his 
power, required a mind trained from infancy to obey the dictates of 
the exalted morality fitted for a free people, and which among them 
alone can be found. Unfortunately for his fame and the happiness 
of his country, Mr. O’Connell was tainted with the vices produced 
by that dominion against which he reared a gallant front. The 
slavery that he attempted to vanquish, had exercised its baneful 
influence over his own mind. That carelessness respecting truth 
which always attends the slave’s condition, deformed the mind of 
him who was destined in one remarkable instance to overcome the 
very tyranny which marked with ignominy the race to which he 
belonged.” 


Mr. Roebuck’s sarcasms and contemptuous bye-blows 
are rather ill-tempered than ill-natured, and often sufficiently 
amusing and well deserved, yet it is impossible not to feel 
them as a blot upon the dignity, one might almost say the 
respectability of his book. He has fallen, however, into a 
more serious error than this. Gazing from the serene vantage 
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ground of an ‘independent member,’ whose virtue has never 
been sullied by the contaminating influence of office, he looks 
upon the great parties in politics as mere selfish combatants 
for power and emolument, and as not only inevitably in some 
degree swayed, but as solely influenced by the hope of in- 
dividual and party aggrandizement. Whigs in particular are 
utterly destitute of those nobler faculties with which men in 
general are endowed. They have not only no sympathy with 
the people, but no care to advance the interests of their 
country ; all their efforts in opposition are directed solely to 
getting mto power, and once there, beneficial measures are 
wrung from them only by their desire to retain their position. 
There is truth in the accusation, too much truth; but 
Mr. Roebuck carries it too far, and most unjustly and un- 
wisely shakes the roots of public faith when he writes of the 
Grey, the Russell, and the Huskisson* of his time, as Horace 
Walpole did of the Pelhams and Townsends of his. Not- 
withstanding, however, all these grave defects the work has 

value as a pi arliamentary history of recent times, containing a 
connected narrative of facts, and a considerable body of infor- 
mation as to consecutive party moves not previously brought 
together, and full of interest from the importance of the 
events with which they are interfused. The detached portions 
of the narrative are remarkable for simple nervous writing, and 
for force and precision of statement ; but, though well written 
in themselves, they are not well arranged. They have an air 
of being clumsily united, and the whole wants proportion, and 
is rendered cumbrous and sometimes perplexed by frequent 
repetitions and unnecessary anticipations. Ability 1s stamped 
on every page, but it was only justice to Mr. Roebuck to sup- 
pose that he would not have undertaken this work merely to 
embody facts with the ability of a clever and instructed 


politician ; but would have marked it with some traces of 


deeper thought than a debater has the opportunity of display- 
ing. He is content, however, to afford another example, that 
the faculty of sneering at the vague generalisations and un- 


* Mr. Roebuck has a number of pet enmities, which he indulges very 
freely. Some unfortunate men he can never allow to pass without a sneer or 
gibe. This is unpleasant and fatiguing enough when the subject is Croker or 
Sugden; but the contemptuous tone assumed in speaking of Huskisson is in 
the highest degree out of place. He is killed, too, in a foot-note, a year before 
the real time. This is no doubt a mere slip; but it is nota solitary instance 
of similar carelessness in the book. 
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founded conclusions of others, may exist side by side with a 
tendency to the very errors it so conte mptuously reprobates. 

Any account of the administration of the Whigs in 1830 
and the two succeeding years will of course include as its 
main topic the important and hard-fought contest which 
ended in the passing of the Reform Bill, and though other 
subjects occupy their proportionate places, and often more 
than their proportionate places, in the narrative before us, we 
prefer to confine our attention to the Reform Bill alone, both 
from its intrinsic importance and from the special interest and 
value that attaches to any discussion of its principles at a 
time when there is a widely-spread popular inclinacion, which 
has been backed by a ministerial bill, to follow exactly in its 
footsteps. 

The English House of Commons, which took its origin 
as a taxing machine and petitioning body, has passed through 
many changes in its composition and discharged many various 
functions. These it is not necessary to catalogue, but it 
would conduce to a better comprehension of its history and to 
more sound and efficacious reasoning on its constitution, if 
we habitually kept more distinct the ideas of its two main 
component elements; which, from the time when it first 

gained a place as a recognised constituent part in the legis- 
Coe, have been united i in it in various degrees of relative 
importance. It is essential to our idea of it that it should have 
a legislative or, if sufficiently powerful, a governing func- 
tion, and side by side with this a representative function, whose 
office it is to take care that the government legislates with a 
fuil cognizance of the condition, rights and wishes of the 
represented class. Throughout the early part of our history the 
House of Commons was mainly a simple representative assem- 
bly, and its business was to defend and advance the general 
liberties and interests of the whole collective mass of English 
commoners—a body which then formed a very different pro- 
portion of the nation from that which it now does. The idea of 
representation in our modern sense, that of giving the elector 
a homeeopathie share in the government through his _repre- 
sentative, had at that time no recognition. By degrees the 
character of the House changed, and after the Revolution it 
became, not indeed itself a governing body, but the instru- 
ment of government in the hands of a powerful executive. 
There were no longer other interests against which the collective 
Curistian Teacner.—No. 56. Q 
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commoners required to be defended, nor as yet any developed 
antagonistic interests within the body. Parliament was a 
machine in the hands of an aristocr: wey who strove among 
themselves who should wield the House of Commons, and 
the contest was one of personal opinion and ambition more or 
less self-interested. Erskine, in ong of his speeches on re- 
form, describes this change. ‘ Whilst the people of Eng- 
land were engaged in a struggle for their libert:es against a 
powerful and arbitrary executive acting by prerogative and 
not by influence and corruption, it was enough that there 
was a House of Commons. Whoever sent the members, they 
had when assembled a common interest with the whole body 
of the nation. Common danger united them against the 
Crown, and they had nothing to beg of individuals for their 
performance of common duty to the whole. When the Crown 
could not buy this House, they were driven to curb its privi- 
leges. This made the House as one man. * * * Ifa prin- 
ciple so obvious required proof or illustration we have only to 
look back to the struggles of the House of Commons during 
the reigns of the Stuarts. We there behold it in its genuine 
office and character, reflecting the image of the constituent 
body, partaking of all its feelings, and contending with wis- 
dom and firmness against every encroachment of the Crown. 
But human establishments are not made for immortality, they 
must change with the insensible changes in human affairs or 

se perish by violence. The Revolution of 1688 was a glo- 
rious cra in the constitution of England: it established the 
true principle of all political institutions in maintaining the 
immutable right of the people to correct its government, but 
unfortunately too little care was taken to guard against abuses 
in the government so corrected. The formidable prerogatives 
of the sovereign were indeed reduced within the bounds of a 
just executive authority, and limited by the strict letter of 
the laws; but the terror and jealousy of the people were 
quiets d by their victory, and the mild and seducing dominion 
of influence stole upon us inse nsibly in its stead, bestowing a 
ereater and more fatal authority than ever existed in the most 
arbitr: iry periods of the gove rmment. The gradual extension 
of a mighty revenue rising up amidst the glory and prosperity 
of the empire undermined im a few years that nicely- -poized con- 
stitution which unjust power, though exerted for centuries, 
had only served to strengthen and confirm. * * * So far 
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indeed is the House of Commons from being a control upon 
the Crown, that it is the great engine of its power. The 
Crown, by appearing to act with the consent of the people 
through their representatives, though in fact by its own in- 
fluences, is enabled to carry on a system which the most 
absolute prince in our history could not have fastened upon 
England for centuries past.’* 

When, however, the people with growmg intelligence 
began to reason on their own affairs, and to form strong 
opinions on the measures of their government, they found 
their own House so constituted that they were powerle ss to 
affect its resolutions. Against this state of things they soon 
began to rebel. They thought themselves ill-governed, and 
believed that misrule had brought upon them the evils from 
which they were suffering ; and they truly conceived that 
their affairs would be better and more justly managed if the 
feclings and convictions of the country could be enabled to 
exercise a greater influence over an arbitrary executive. This 
anxiety to control the administrative rather than the legis- 
lative functions of the House originated the demand for Rx form 
which arose in the latter part of the « ighteenth century. Its 
chief advocates in the House expressly repudiated basing this 
necessity for change on the inequality of the representation, 
but urged that Parliament required amendment because it 
had proved unfaithful to its trusts and inefficient in the dis- 
charge of its duties. Unlike the modern reformer who makes 
aclaim on behalf of the elector or would-be elector, his older 
prototype brought an accusation against the character of the 
House. The feeling indeed among many of the early reformers 
took the form of a cry for universal suffrage and annual parlia- 
ments, and based itself upon these ideas of abstract right, 
which, though exploded among most educated men, still have 
force in lower minds ; it originated, however, in a practical 
experience of misgovernment. 

This demand for Parliamentary reform first rose into 
popular and party importance in the latter part of the 
American war.t As early as 1780 a reform convention sat 

* Our House of Commons had passed through a very analogous phase to 
that which is here described in the time of the Tudors, with this difference, 
that it was then the Crown which used it for its purposes, and in the eigh 
teenth century it was the noble families or those to whom they gave power. 

+ Major Cartwright is generally looked on as our earliest modern Parlia- 
mentary reformer. His first pamphlet on the subject, called, “‘ Take your 


Q 2 
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in London, of delegates from various parts of the country, 
among whom Fox, Sheridan, and other eminent members of 
Parliament thought it not inconsistent with their dignity to 
serve. Societies too were organized to assist the cause. In 1782, 
the year of the recognition of the independence of the U nited 
Statre, Mr. Pitt first brought to the reformers the assistance of 
his precocious and powe ful abilities: we find him moving in 
the House for a Committee to inquire intothe state of the repre- 
sentation, and afterwards present at a meeting of “ Members 
of Parliament, friendly to a Constitutional Reformation,” in 
company with Wilkes and Horne Tooke. Just a year later 
‘an immense concourse of people assembling early in the 
lobby and avenues leading to the House,’ he moved resolu- 
tions condemnatory of bribery and in fame of re placing the 
representatives of ‘Boroughs convicted of corruption by ad- 
ditional county and metropolitan members. His expressions 
tally with the view above taken of the causes of a demand 
for reform. ‘He then stated that the disastrous consc- 
quences of the American war, the immense expenditure of 
the public money, the consequent heavy burthen of taxes, 
and the pressure of all the collateral difficulties produced by 
the foregoing circumstances, gradually disgusted the people, 
and at last provoked them to ‘turn their eye inward on 
themselves,’ in order to see if there was not something 
radically wrong at home, that was the chief cause of all the 
evils they felt from their misfortunes abroad. Searching for 
the internal causes of their foreign fatalities they naturally 
turned their attention to the constitution under which they 
lived, and to the practice of it. Upon looking at that House 
they found that by length of time, by the origin and progress 
of ‘undue influence, and from other cause s, the spirit of 
liberty and the powers of check and control upon the crown 
and the executive government were greatly lessened and de- 
bilita ed. Hence clamours sprung up without doors ; and 
hence, as was perfectly natural, in the moment of anxicty to 
procure an adequate and a fit remedy to a practical grievance, 
a spirit of speculation went forth and a variety of schemes, 


Choice, &c.,’’ or in the 2nd Edition “The Legislative Rights of the 
Commonalty Vindicated,’’ was published in 1776. He himself claims to have 
written the first systematic treatise on the subject, and was certainly one of 
the earliest and most active in practical efforts for a change in the represen- 
tation. 
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founded in visionary and impracticable ideas of reform, were 
suddenly produced.’ So strong, however, was the feeling of self- 
interest in the Commons that not only were these early proposals 
at once rejected, but when, in 1785, Mr. Pitt, in full power, at 
the head of administration, laid a plan of reform before his 
otherwise subservient House, he found himself in a minority 
of seventy-four. This was the last time Mr. Pitt was seen 
forward in the cause of reform, and it is difficult to believe 
that he was honest in his proposal or intended to have it 
carried. His evasion of Mr. Alderman Sawbridge’s motion 
in the preceding year both shows his temper and accounts 
for his thinking it necessary to make some proposal of his 
own. His scheme was to establish a fund for the purchase of 
decayed boroughs, the first seventy-two members from this 
source to be appropriated to the counties, and any future 
ones to populous places. In considering ‘this and all the 
early proposals for reform, it must be reme -mbered that at that 
time, in opposition to our present notions, the county 
elections formed the main free representative element in the 
constitution. 

The experience of Mr. Pitt’s administration did not tend 
to convince the people of England of the prudence and 
purity of their parliamentary rulers, and the reform feeling 
after a temporary lull sprang up with double vigour under 
the pressure of the war and the arbitrary sway of the 
minister. Societies such as “The Friends of the people,” 
the “ Constitutional information,” and the “ London Corre- 
sponding” became numerous and active in 1792 and 1793, 
and Lord Grey, destined to wait more than thirty years for 
his ultimate success, then first made himself prominent in 
the cause. The popular spirit of opposition to the Govern- 
ment and the agitation for reform were crushed in 1794 er 
remorseless severity ; and the last important motion made 
this time was that by Lord Grey, in 1797, in which he was 
seconded by Erskine, and supported by Fox. From that time 
till 1817 the question practically slumbered. When roused 
again into the wild clamour of that and the two next 
years, it found vent in vast public assemblages, such as 
that of Spa Fields, and that at St. Peter’s Field in Manches- 
ter, made famous by the cruel charge of the yeomanry. This 
agitation came chiefly from the lower classés, and was a ery 
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for relief from hunger and distress, and of anger against 
harsh and tyrannical repression. 

The autumn of 1827 saw the brief administration of Can- 
ning brought to a close by the untimely death of its chief, 
and the somewhat discordant union of parties under his 
leadership dissolved. Lord Goderich’s Government which 
succeeded, contained indeed the same elements, but there 
was no authority sufficient to bind them together, and i 
January 1828 the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel were 
called to power, and the whigs found themselves entirely ex- 
cluded. This administration began with a sufficient fund of 
popularity and was distinguished by a spirit of economy and 
many judicious practical measures of amendment. Its in- 
ternal stability however was very early disturbed by the 
Duke’s somewhat arrogant dispensal with the assistance of 
Mr. Huskisson and his party; and the great measure of 
Catholic Emancipation shook the whole structure to its base, 
and excited in the high Tory party the same sort of vindictive 
feeling against the gove rnment that we have lately seen the 
second grand de fection of Sir Robert Peel create among the 
Protectionists. The changes of opinion out of doors are less 
easy to trace. The government lost respect in the country 
with its loss of strength, and the opposition of the Whigs, at 
first that of ‘ His Majesty’s Opposition,” became in the end 
strong and effective. The temper of the Duke too kept the 
people suspicious, a feeling which was increased by injudi- 
cious newspaper prosecutions; there was distress and want 
of work in the country; still it remains difficult to account 
for the excitable condition in which the nation seems to have 
been in the year 1830. Mr. Roebuck gives us little assist- 
ance on this point. He indicates indeed the above and some 
other obvious causes; but the inquiry is entirely subordi- 
nated to a dry and ill-arranged précis of the Parliamentary 
debates and W hig party policy y of 728 and 729, extending over 
nearly the whole rd the first volume. Yet the Whig Minis- 
try of 1830 had in fact very few party antecedents ; it was 
suddenly eeeeon to power by an unexpected and powerful 
call of popul: w opinion, and it is to an accurate investigation 
into the character and causes of that opinion, that an Histo- 
rian of this ministry should have devoted his introductory 
chapters. It certainly is not an easy thing to trace the 
ripening of that condition of feeling in England which with 
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so sudden and universal a sympathy responded to the revolu- 
tion in France, and perhaps the difficulty and uncertainty of 
the subject may be allowed as an adequate excuse for the 
distant and vague manner in which Mr. Roebuck approaches 
it. Certainly the frankness which shrinks from the details 
of such a question is less obnoxious than that love of effect 
which for the sake of brilliancy and compactness of narration 
assigns a specific cause to each deeply-founded phenomenon 
of social life, and builds up History rather out of the glitter- 
ing minutie of the past than out of its stubborn and mas- 
sive complications of fact. 

In June, 1830, King George the Fourth died, and in tg 
the Parliame nt was dissoly ed, and writs issued returnable i 
September. Just at this critical time came the three rer 
revolution in Paris with its just grounds, its gallant contest, 
and its brilliant success, to blow into a flame the smouldering 
dissatisfaction of the English nation. Through the whole 
country there ran an enthusiastic cry of admiration and con- 
gratulation. There seems to have prevailed an uneasy feeling 
that some such arbitrary measure as the French King’s ordon- 
nances might be attempted even in England; the enemies of 
the ministry spread the rumour, to which Mr. Brougham on 
his Yorkshire hustings was not above giving countenance, 
that the Duke of Wellington had an understanding with 
Polignac, and had recommended the late measures in France ; 
the people began to fancy their liberties insecure, and the 
feeling in favour of Reform, which during the last year had 
been growing in strength, suddenly became intense and almost 
universal. 

That condition of the House of Commons, to which we have 
alluded above, lasted, broadly speaking, until about the be- 
ginning of this century, after which time it became subjected 
toa gradual and insensible modification by the growing in- 
fluence of a freely-expressed opinion out of doors. 

This new stage was in its full development during the 
few years immediately preceding the passing of the Reform 
Bill. The House had retained all its old abuses and anomalies, 
but had lost much of its independence and power as against 
the people ; the press had fought its arduous way to freedom, 
and the voice of the nation began imperceptibly to mingle 
more influentially in the debates, not as in former times, send- 
ing forth at rare intervals a stormy ery which penctrated the 
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secluded chamber and compelled attention; but expressing 
itself by the tongues of the members themselves, who began 
to exercise their trust under the responsibility of an attentive 
public ear and the influence of extensive and interested ex- 
ternal discussion. That demand for Reform which now rose 
and was urged with ever-increasing intensity until it wrung a 
tardy compliance from the Legislature, had its strength in 
the middle classes, though in its course it drew into the vortex 
all the various interests and component parts of the whole 
people, lords and commons, rich and poor, townsmen and 
countrymen, churchmen and dissenters, farmers, merchants 
and manufacturers, artizans and labourers, till it became the 
pressure of the whole nation against the convictions and pre- 
judices of a minority which, however proudly and slowly, 
was ultimately obliged to succumb. It was grounded among 
its more intelligent supporters, less on a wish for better go- 
vernment than on a sense of unjust exclusion. The former 
attacks on the constitution of the House of Commons had 
laid bare its preposterous anomalies and oligarchical construc- 
tion. The new branches of the middle class springing up 
in the commercial and yet more in the manufacturing worlds, 
began to feel their interests neglected, and even their condi- 
tion and their wants unknown. Lord Brougham, speaking 
of the claims of Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, to be 
represented, says that ‘ during the great commercial strug- 
gles and the discussions growing out of them, when the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of those places were at stake to an 
enormous extent, they were compelled to come here by depu- 
ties to hold a sort of Parliament of their own across Palace- 
yard, and day after day to canvass the votes of members for 
other places.’ Indeed, he adds, ‘ the people of Birmingham 
and Manchester changed their sentiments on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform on this ground. It was a reform in 
the representative clement of the House that was sought, and 
the struggle practically was to enfranchise the middle and 
lower parts of the great middle class. It wounded the dignity 
and roused the indignation of this powerful and growing body 
to see themselves almost entirely shut out from the legislature, 
while single gentlemen and worthless constituencies might 
nominate whom they would to sit there. The nabob of Arcot 
or of the Carnatic mght be represented by as many members 
as he could afford, and to serve his purpose, the seat in a large 
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town might be sold by some twenty or thirty burgesses who 
alone had the right to vote, or by any person who had in- 
fluence enough to make them vote as he pleased, while the 
mass of the inhabitants stood by, the idle and powerless spec- 
tators of the scene. The idea of trafficking in a legislative 
trust had always met with repulsion enough i in the English 
character to make it, however common, be regarded as a stain ; 
the universal terms “ corrupt” and “ rotten” applied to venal 
boroughs show this feeling, and it grew stronger with 
increasing refinement in political morality. Besides this, the 
people felt practical injury, not so much, as in former times, 
from bad measures of government, as from the system of 
favouritism and dependence which pervaded all the machinery 
of administration. More people had to be provided for than 
we can imagine now, and consequently more just merit had 
to be put on one side, and more inefficiency to be entrusted 
with duties and power. 

Since 1797 the Whigs had moved but coldly in reform. 
Some of them, however, had convictions on the subject, 
though Mr. Roebuck treé ats this as quite out of the question. 
Throughout, indeed, he under-estimates and depreciates the 
honesty and value of their services as extravagantly as the 
gratitude of the people over-rated them in the hours of danger 
and of success. The question had been mooted more than 
once during the early part of 1830, and Mr. Brougham had 
made himself prominent as its sincerest and most able advo- 
cate. Partly for his services in this respect, and partly as 
the champion of anti-slavery, he found himself distinguished 
by bemg returned for the most important English consti- 
tuency, the West Riding of Yorkshire. Middlesex chose 
Hume and Byng, and throughout the country the ministry 
lost ground sensibly in the new elections. Directly after 
the meeting of Parliament the Duke of Wellington sealed the 
fate of his administration by an unqualified declaration against 
any measure of Reform. Ministers were defeated on a question 
arising in the discussion of the civil list, and chose rather to 
resign at once than to await the motion for reform of which 
Mr. Brougham had given notice. They retired, and Lord 
Grey was ‘entrusted with the construction of a new ministry. 
The only remarkable feature in its formation was the eleva- 
tion which transformed the idolized Harry Brougham of the 
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people into that Lord Brougham and Vaux who has saved ad- 
miration alone out of the wreck of those mingled feelings 
with which he was once regarded. Mr. Roebuck seems un- 
able to make up his mind whether it was the fears and dislike 
of the King or the jealousy of the Whigs which denied Mr. 
Brougham the place of Master of the Rolls, in which he 
might have continued in the lower house. He thinks, how- 
ever, that while the great reform orator rejected the offer of 
the Attorney-Generalship with just contempt, it was rather in 
deference to the necessities of the Whigs, to whose govern- 
ment he was essential, and with something of the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, that he resigned his great political power for the 
precarious dignity of the Chancellorship. Mr. Brougham, it 
may be checcved } in passing, shows to advantage in the pages 

before us. He has evide mtly been the source of some part of 
the information of the historian of the Whig Ministry, who 
treats him with a self-denying tenderness. 

When in November, 1830, the Whigs, with Lord Grey at 
their head, thus came into power, it was as a Reform Minis- 
try that the ‘y were warmly welcomed throughout the country, 
and the Prime Minister in his statement of the policy to 
which he was about to sities placed Reform in the front of 
his array, and at once set to work to prepare his measure. 
The framing of it was entrusted to a committee of Lord Dur- 
ham, Lord Duncannon, Sir James Graham and Lord John 
Russell, who drew up a scheme which was accepted by the 
Cabinet‘and approved, or rather, if Mr. Roebuck’s view be cor- 
rect, submitted to by the King. Not till the 1st of March, 
1851, however, was the Bill laid before the House and the 
excited and expectant nation. Mr. Roebuck chooses thus to 
narrate its introduction : his description is amusing enough ; 
but it is one of those occasions on which he allows his humour 
or a personal dislike rather too free play. 


«Every avenue to the House of Commons was crowded early in 
the day by persons anxiously awaiting the hour at which they might 
be admitted to the gallery, and a rush followed the opening the doors 
of the House like that which occurs at a theatre when some favourite 
performer is about to appear. And, indeed, a great scene was 
about to be enacted upon the most imposing stage ‘the world offers. 
The things to be done were great, though the performers were of 
little mark or ability. 

“The chief performer on this memorable occasion was Lord Johu 
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Russell, Paymaster of the Forces, but not then a member of the 
cabinet. This great compliment was paid the noble lord on account 
of his connexion with the house of Russell. The ministers, indeed, 
said that the noble lord’s former efforts in favour of reform induced 
them to put him now in the front of the battle The small changes 
which he had hitherto proposed, however, the hesitating manner in 
which he had spoken about reform, and the narrow principles upon 
which his proposals had hitherto been based, would hardly have, won 
for him this great honour. The sagacity of his party could not fail 
to perceive the advantage to be derived from linking the name of 
one of the great Whig families with an important popular movement. 
The English people have, since the days of Charles II., looked with 
favour upon the house of Russell, and were well pleased to see a 
scion of that family again acting the part of a popular leader. The 
ministers took advantage of this feeling, and made Lord John Rus- 
sell their spokesman. 

** Lord John Russell, though afterwards destined to occupy a 
high position, was at that time looked upon as of moderate parts— 
industrious, though slow, and respectable in conduct as well as 
ability. He had no pretension to the name of an orator—his utter- 
ance was hesitating; his voice thin, unmusical, and rendered utterly 
disagreeable by a drawling nasal twang, which would have tended 
seriously to render ineffective the most pointed and eloquent lan- 
guage, the most profound thought, and even the most weighty argu- 
ment. But in Lord John Russell’s speaking, none of these redeem- 
ing qualities was to be found. All he said was marked by plain 
good sense, and regulated generally by good taste. The views he 
took of every subject were the views merely of his class—without 
originality—unadorned by learning, unaided by any force or bril- 
liancy of style. Mediocrity is the word which best describes the 
character and class of his intellect, and simply not to offend was 
the highest reach of his ability. The exposition which he now 
gave of the ministerial plan was simple, unaffected, and clear ; the 
arrangement naturally suggested by the subject, brought the details 
before the House without confusion, and served to prevent doubt or 
misconception as to what was intended. The spirit which animated 
the speaker was that of wise conciliation; and the arguments ad- 
duced in support of his proposition were derived from the current, 
everyday reasoning familiar to every reader of a newspaper or maga- 
zine. ‘The great topic, however, was not ennobled by one ray of 
genius—one spark of wit—one touch of eloquence ; all was deco- 
rous, uniform, frigid mediocrity, the plodding exercise of an indus- 
trious, well-intentioned, but unhappily a dull scholar. The noble 
lord’s address was unequal to the great occasion—to the remark- 
able assembly to which he addressed himself—and to the high posi- 
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tion which he accidentally held. But the enthusiasm out of doors 
supplied every deficiency. The slow vessel, freighted with the for- 
tunes of reform, was borne onward by the rushing tide on which it 
was now launched, beyond the control of the ministry or their re- 
presentative. On the good fecling and good sense of the people of 
England its destinies now entirely depended. 

“ The noble lord commenced with a slight allusion to his former 
efforts in favour of reform, and excused their insignificance by a de- 
scription of himself and his position. He had sought little, because 
he felt he could only accomplish small things ; but now, speaking 
for the ministry, he was about to propose a great change—one, 
however, which the ministry had unanimously agreed to, and after 
patient consideration had determined to submit to parliament for 
adoption. He then proceeded to dispose of an objection which he 
supposed had been raised in consequence of Lord Grey’s declaration 
that he would propose such a reform as would not endanger the 
settled institutions of the country, amongst which some people in- 
cluded the rotten boroughs. His mode of getting rid of the diffi- 
culty which he thus raised, was certainly short and easy: it was by 
simply saying, that the rotten boroughs were no part of those in- 
stitutions. The objection and the answer were worthy of each 
other. 

* Advancing in his course, the noble speaker proposed to give a 
succinct description ‘of the points on which reformers rest their 
case.’ The first of these he said was, ‘that the ancient constitu- 
tion said that no man should be taxed who had not consented to 
be taxed, either directly in his own person, or by his representa- 
tive:’ and in support of this assertion, he quoted the statute de 
Tallagio non concedendo, which at the same time he acknowledged 
was by some historians deemed of doubtful authority. Giving a 
very slight and superficial account of our ancient system of repre- 
sentation, he leaped to a conclusion by saying, ‘ there is no doubt, 
therefore, that at that early period the House of Commons did re- 
present the people of England: there is no doubt, likewise, that 
the House of Commons, as it now subsists, without entering into 
the history of the alterations it has from time to time undergone, 
does not represent the people of England.’ Of the last proposi- 
tion there might be little doubt, but to the first, assent cannot be 
so easily accorded by any one acquainted with the history of our 
country, unless, indeed, the word people be so narrowed in its 
signification as to destroy the value of the proposition for the pur- 
pose to which it was here applied. The practical result which 
Lord John Russell drew from this most unsatisfactory historical dis- 
quisition, he stated in these words: ‘ Therefore,’ (the noble lord’s 
therefores are peculiar) ‘if we look at the question of right, the re- 
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formers have right in their favour. Then, if we consider what is 
reasonable,’ (in the noble lord’s opinion, then, right and reasonable 
are different things) ‘we shall find a similar result. On any view 
of the case, ¢hen,’ (here we have another logical conclusion,) ‘ it will 
be impossible to keep the constitution of the House as it exists at 
present.” The premise in the speaker’s mind, which alone gave 
validity to his conclusion, was this somewhat startling proposition ; 
‘It is impossible for anything that is wrong or unreasonable to re- 
main in its present condition.” May we not be permitted to won- 
der, that any man with common capacity and ordinary experience 
should, with the eyes of all the world looking at him, with the ears 
of all the world intently listening to every word he utters, have laid 
down as the foundation of a vast superstructure of legislation, a 
proposition so utterly vain, futile and false ? 

“The noble lord now introduced to the House of Commons an 
anonymous foreigner who was destined to a most active and rest- 
less existence during the rest of the debate. He was by the vari- 
ous speakers led hither and thither just as suited their purpose ; 
and, by the time the debate came to an end, he had travelled many 
times from John-o’Groat’s to the Land’s End, besides taking sundry 
trips and excursions beyond the British territories during the short 
period of his erratic and imaginary existence. The noble lord in- 
troduced him with a description of his acquirements—he gave him 
all his own historical knowledge, and told him that he was about 
to be introduced to the most wealthy, most civilized, and most free 
country in the world—and he then supposed him suddenly to re- 
ceive the astounding piece of intelligence, that in this country the 
representatives of the people were chosen every six years as the 
guardians of its liberties. He (the noble lord) then asked, ‘ would 
he (meaning the foreigner) not be very curious and very anxious to 
hear in what way that operation was performed? Would he not be 
anxious to know the way in which this great and wise nation se- 
lected the members to the British parliament?’ And the noble 
lord naturally supposed that the intelligent foreigner would have 
been somewhat astonished by a description of Gatton or Old Sarum. 
‘Would he not be astonished if he were taken to a green mound, 
and informed that it sent two members to parliament ; or if he were 
walked into a park without the vestige of a dwelling, and told that 
it too sent two members to the British parliament?’ In order to 
heighten his astonishment by contrast, the noble speaker then takes 
his wondering foreigner into the north of England and shows him 
populous places unrepresented—or worse than unrepresented, by 
having corrupt and narrow constituencies, who chose in the name 
of the inhabitants, but without their concurrence or voice, repre- 
sentatives to make laws for them and their country; and hereupon 
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the noble lord suddenly exclaimed —‘I say, then, if we appeal to 
reason, the reformers have reason on their side.’ He hereupon 
states an objection, in order to answer it—May it not be said that 
all this we allow to be absurd, but still the House of Commons en- 
joys the respect of the people, and therefore change would be unwise ? 
This argument, the noble lord said, had great weight, but that it 
did not rest on the truth; whatever might have been the feelings of 
the people in times past, at present they did not feel—did not pro- 
fess to feel—a respect for the House of Commons ; while they did so ? 
the argument was irresistible ; but now that ‘all respect had de- 
parted, it was worthless; and he again summed up all the argu- 
mentative part of his speech—that which was to justify the great 
change he was about to propose by the assertion already made. ‘I 
end this argument,’ he said, ‘ therefore, by saying, that if the ques- 
tion be one of right—right is in favour of reform; if it be a ques- 
tion of reason—reason is in favour of reform; if it be a question of 
policy and expediency—policy and expediency are in favour of re- 
form.’ 

“Having thus rung the changes upon these idle phrases, and 
discovered the depths or rather the shallows of his philosophy, the 
noble lord proceeded to the real business he had to perform—viz., 
to describe the proposed scheme of the administration.” 


The debates on the Bill were long and angry, and ended by 
the second reading being carried by a majority of one. But 
on the motion for going into committee, Ministers were de- 
feated by a majority of eight, and again found themselves in 
a minority on a question of adjournment under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which made it something approaching to a refusal 
of the supplies. The only resource was a dissolution. Mr. 
Roebuck describes this measure as most distasteful to the 
King: he crushes our old story of the hackney coach, and 
gives us instead a graphic account of the Prime Minister and 
Lord Chancellor persuading their reluctant royal master to 
dissolve after they had already anticipated his consent by 
making every preparation down to summoning the great 
officers of state and ordering out the household troops. 

The people had received with enthusiasm a measure whose 
liberality surpassed their hopes. In the new elections no in- 
fluences were spared, and adhesion to ‘the Bill’ was the sole test 
of a candidate in every place in which there existed a power of 
selection. All the members for large boroughs and 76 out 
of the 82 county members were reformers. The new House 
met on the 14th of June; its composition was of course 
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still more favourable to the ministry than that of the old one, 
though owing to the then system of representation the oppo- 
sition still retained a respectable minority. The second Re- 
form Bill was at once introduced, differing from the first only 
in some revision of the schedules. Through the whole weary 
summer the zealous and unyielding opponents of the Bill 
fought against all odds, until, on the 21st Sept. it was at last 
passed by a majority of 109. The next day it went up to hte 
House of Lords, and the debate there upon it is thoroughly 
worthy of the eulogium it receives from one not prone to praise. 

**The second reading was fixed for Monday, the 3rd of October, 
and on that day Lord Grey, in a grave, sustained, and elaborate 
speech, submitted the whole subject of the bill and its provisions 
to the consideration of their lordships. Thereupon followed a de- 
bate, which extended to the 7th of the same month; and which, 
for the general ability of the speeches delivered upon the occasion 
—for the variety and height of eloquence then displayed—for the 
dignity, vigour, and elegance of the language—and for the cogeney, 
completeness, and ingenuity of the arguments of almost every 
speaker, was a most admirable, striking, and memorable example 
of finished excellence in parliamentary discussion.” 


The debates in both Houses find but a feeble and distorted 
reflection in Mr. Roebuck’s pages. Apparently he went through 
them only to select passages for animadversion, or at best he 
cites some dexterous personal lunge, or quick parry and return 
of a parliamentary word duel. The principles and argu- 
ments on which the discussions hung he indicates only in 
a confused and desultory manner, and without doing justice 
to those from whom he differs. Any dispassionate liberal 
who at the present day, when the old Reform Bill fervour 
has somewhat cooled, reads through the speeches in which 
it was discussed, will probably be surprised at the im- 
pression he will derive from them. Force and weight of 
detached argument will often be found to be on the side 
of the opponents of the measure. Nor is this very diffi- 
cult to explain. Ifthe Whig statesmen had merely had to 
argue in favour of reform in general, to show that justice and 
expediency alike required the admission of popular repre- 
sentatives into the House, and alike called for the destruction 
of the utterly corrupt and senseless system of rotten and 
nomination boroughs,—if this had been their sole task it would 
have been easy to obtain a victory in argument, and up to 
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this pomt they crash with overwhelming force through the 
feeble barriers of mere conservatism ; but their main business 
was to defend and enforce a particular measure for the re- 
moval of these evils. On the other hand the anti-reformers 
were not bound to defend the existing system, it was only 
necessary for them to show that Lord John Russell’s plan 
was ill conceived and fraught with hazardous consequences ; 
that as far as it was based on principle at all, that principle 
was a mischievous one. But when they left this vantage 
ground of attack on the special ministerial measure, and came 
down to defend the system as it stood with all its flagrant 
defects, they stood weak and defenceless, and struck with 
feeble and easily-parried blows. Mr. Roebuck loves to cull 
out their most exaggerated prophecies, and show that they 
have not been fulfille od; but the fact is, taken as a whole, their 
anticipations have prov ed themselves more accurate than most 
political vaticmations. Those who said, like Sir Robt. Inglis, 
that the House of Lords would not last ten years, under- 

‘ated preposterously the inherent stability of our institutions, 
but they surely were right who argued that the ‘tendency of 
the form which the Whigs gave to necessary changes, was to 
substitute a democratic governing assembly for the old consti- 
tution. Whether this in its complete development would 
be a change for the better may be an open question. It is 
mere trifling to deny that the Reform Bill gave us an impulse 
in that direction. 

The debate lasted through four consecutive nights, and 
then, after a worthy climax to so great an argument in the 
splendid declamation of the Chancellor (rising often to the 
noblest eloquence, but defaced by fierce and unjust personal 
attacks), and in the clear finished oratory and ‘ cold sagacity’ 
of Lyndhurst, Lord Grey rose in the bre: aking morning of the 
8th of October to reply. The House divided, and the Bill 
was thrown out by a majority of 41. Out of doors the ex- 
citement of the people had been steadily growing ever since 
the first introduction of the question: it became dangerous 
when they found their darling measure rejected. It is im- 
possible not to sympathise with their disappointment and not 
to admire their earnest, untiring resolution to secure their 
rights. The time had gone by when there could be a nice 
weighing between better or worse in the form of the improve- 
ment: the nation had staked the issue on the Bill as it 
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stood, and felt truly that the contest lay between a measure 
which at any rate opened an efficient highway for the people 
into the House, and an opposition, which sheltering itself 
behind the honest convictions of a few, would fain bar all 
access under the pretext of objections to the safety of the 
road. The Whigs can scarcely have appreciated the extreme 
strain on the national self-restraint when they ventured to 
stretch it still further. Lord John (who has a very unsafe 
taste for epistolary correspondence at critical junctures) wrote 
to Mr. Attwood, the head of the great Birmingham Political 
Union, that it was impossible “ that the w hisper of a faction 
should prevail against the voice of a nation.” The populace in 
some of the large towns broke out into riotings, and it began 
to grow apparent that the middle classes would hold to their 
measure, though civil war itself should stand in the alterna- 
tive. 

The unwilling King dared not dismiss his ministry.— 
Parliament was prorogued and met again on the 6th of De- 
cember ; again the Bill, in its third and somewhat altered 
form, passed with large majorities through the lower House 
and again was brought up to the Lords; again, on the 7th 
of May, 1832, Ministers were defeated, and this time the 
King accepted the resignation they offered. For nine days 
the country was without a government, while the passionate 
determination of the people rose higher and higher till it 
touched the brink of insurrection; and the Seotch Greys, 
booted and saddled, sat with closed gates in their Birming- 
ham Barracks, grinding their swords and ruminating on their 
duties as citizens and soldiers, while some 200,000 men met 
on the hill-side to petition Parliament to stop the supplies, 
and resolved, if necessary, to march to London. Mr. Roe- 
buck’s pages must be consulted for an account of the unsuc- 
cessful negociations and intrigues to form a Wellington reform 
administration, which occupied the interim. On the failure 
of these, Lord Grey resumed power with a pledge from the 
King for thee -reation of as many peers as should be necessary 
to overpower the opposition. Then, at last, the Peers yielde d 
to an inevitable necessity, and the Reform Bill, on the seventh 
day of June, received the Royal assent, and became the law 
of the land. 

We are beginning to forget the ante-reform condition of the 
House, and though Gattan and Old Sarum are still familiar 
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words, few of a new generation are aware of the extent to which 
nomination and influence were once carried, and of the 
limited numbers of the old constituencies. In 1793, the So- 
ciety of the Friends of the People offered to prove before the 
House of Commons, that a majority of its members was 
returned by a less number of electors than are now registered 
in Liverpool alone ; that 84 individuals, of their own imme- 
diate authority, sent 157 members to sit in the House, and that 
150 more sat, returned by the recommendation of 70 power- 
ful individuals : 70 members were returned by mere nominal 
constituencies ; 90 by constituencies of less than 50 electors ; 
37 by constituencies of less than 100; 52 by constituencies 
of less than 200. And these constituencies were far from being 
all small boroughs, but often large and populous towns, in 
which only a few freemen, or some 20 or 30 members of the 
corporation had the right of voting, and of these voters many 
were non-resident or out-voters. Thus we find half the con- 
stituency of Evesham living in London. Scotland was worse 
than England: there even the counties were quite close— 
Argyleshire, with a population of 97,000, had 130 voters, of 
whom only 31 really possessed property in respect of which 
they voted. Inverness, with a population of 95,000, had 90 
voters. Caithness, 48. Bute, 21, of whom 1 only possessed 
property. Nor were the boroughs better off ; they had consti- 
tuencies of 20 each on an average of the whole ; and Glasgow, 
with a population of 200,000, possessed 33 electors. Dame 
Packington, who, in the reign of Elizabeth, returned under her 
sole hand and seal, two trusty and well-beloved gentlemen to be 
her burgesses and sit in Parliament for her town of Aylesbury, 
is rivalled in everything but the frank and above-board way in 
which she assumes the place of a constituency, by the Scotch 
gentleman constituency mentioned in one of the speeches of 
the Lord-Advocate, from whom Mr. Roebuck cites it. 


“* «To illustrate the system,’ he said, ‘I will mention the case of 
one election for that eounty (Argyle) which took place long within 
the memory of man. When the day of election came, there was no 
person to attend but one, and he was the sheriff, or returning officer. 
This respectable person being also a freeholder, first read the writ 
to the meeting as sheriff; he then constituted the meeting by call- 
ing over the roll, duly answered to his own name, and faithfully 
took down the sederunt. After this, he put the vote for the elec- 
tion of prases and clerk, and reported himself duly elected as 
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prases ; as such praeses he read over the minutes of the last meet- 
ing and confirmed them: finally, he put the candidate in nomina 
tion, and seconded his own proposal; he then gravely took the vote 
by calling over the roll a second time, and having given his vote 
for his nominee, reported to himself that the candidate was unani- 
mously elected; and forthwith made the return in his favour.’ ”’ 


Bribery and intimidation we are still familiar with in large 
as well as small constituencies, but im those days venal bo- 
roughs sold themselves and were sold by their owners much 
more simply and openly than would now be thought decorous ; 
while on the other hand, the expenses of contesting the larger 
constituencies, and especially counties, were enormous. One 
contested election of the old county of York is said to have 
cost above £70,000. Nor were the returning officers to be 
trusted ; the complicated titles to votes depending on ancient 
charters and privileges, gave frequent opportunities for mal- 
practices, and engendered the most expensive litigation before 
Committees of the House. 

Some of these great defects in our representative system, 
the Reform Act entirely did away with, others it very 
sensibly diminished. That the Whig leaders were sincere 
Reformers, and thought more of their country and less of 
themselves than their supercilious and universally depreciating 
historian cares to allow, a candid examiner cannot help be 
lieving ; but it is impossible to give them much credit foi 
their actual measure ; they did nothing but give a shape to 
the ordinary modes of reform which were im everybody’s 
mouth, and added not a hair’s-breadth of improvement to 
suggestions made as early as 1793. Mr. Roebuck thus 
estimates their work, and indicates what he conceives it 
has left undone, and how its short-comings ought to be 


supplied. 


“ Viewed without reference to the peculiar position of parties, 
the Reform Act would appear to be an exceedingly imperfect mea- 
sure of legislation. Professing to cure an anomalous system, it is 
itself full of anomalies; proposing to remedy injustice, it leaves 
untouched many instances of most glaring wrong. It is without 
auything that deserves the name of a plan, proceeds upon no defi- 
nite or accurate rule, and leaves inequalities little inferior to those 
which it really destroyed. The machinery, too, which it intro- 
duced, though a great improvement, was far from faultless—fa 
from what the theoretical writers on government had proposed, or 
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what experience had already discovered and sanctioned. Looked 
upon, then, simply as a work of legislation, to be judged by scien- 
tific rules, this celebrated act must be deemed confused, cumbrous, 
unequal, and inefficient. 

‘The first defect which it contained, was the narrow suffrage it 
adopted. Intelligent and extensive, and deserving classes, are by 
its provisions left wholly unrepresented, and a feeling of wrong 
done, and injustice suffered, was thus left to rankle in the minds of 
thousands who might easily and safely have been intrusted with 
the suffrage. This one defect alone was sufficient to make the 
Reform Act a provisional measure—a stepping-stone only to future 
change—to continue the popular desire for organic alterations in 
our system of government, and to divert the public attention from 
those specific administrative improvements, without which, in fact, 
good government cannot be effected. 

** Another, and not less impeortant blemish, was the unequal 
distribution of the representation. ‘The injustice here is so glaring 
and palpable, that discontent with respect to it was sure to be 
kept alive. It requires no ingenuity to make apparent the mon- 
strous departure from all fairness and equality, by a law which 
gives to Manchester and Marylebone the same number of mem- 
bers as to Lymington and Lewes—which enables Salford to return 
ouly one member, while Lymington and Lewes still retain the power 
of sending two representatives to parliament. Upon the question 
of the suffrage, honest and intelligent reasoners may conscientiously 
differ; but there can hardly be two opinions upon the gross injus- 
tice done by these extravagant discrepancies. 

** These inequalities, moreover, were supposed to be retained in 
order to give to a favoured class a predominance in the legislature 
—that class being the possessors of land—and thus a most inju- 
rious rivalry was created and maintained between what are termed 
the agricultural and manufacturing interests. ‘The effect of the 
inequality complained of, was not to give property, as distinguished 
from population, a predominance, but to confer it on one species of 
property, namely, land. Manchester, for example, not only in the 
numbers of its voters, but in their wealth also, was, and is, superior 
to some fifty small boroughs united; but the fifty boroughs are 
all exponents of the feelings of those who are landed proprietors, 
and are permitted to return to parliament one hundred members, 
while Manchester sends but two. If, then, for the moment, we 
concede that intelligence may be measured by wealth; and if we 
allow that poverty and ignorance are allied—and on this ground 
permit the suffrage to be given to those only endowed with a cer- 
tain share of affluence—we may still ask why wealth, when invested 
in land, should possess this overwhelming influence in the councils 
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of the nation? And until a satisfactory answer is given to this 
question, we shall not fail to hear complaints of the system which 
continues anomalies so startling and so palpable. 

“* There is, besides, an evil connected with this unequal distri- 
bution of the representation, which is every day increasing, and 
exciting the constantly-increasing indignation of every honest man 
among us; and that is the gross corruption, by this means made 
a necessary incident of the working of our representative system. 
We cannot, indeed, say, that the large constituencies are free from 
the taint of bribery and corruption; but we may assert that no 
small constituency can long remain so. The larger the numbers, 
the more difficult is the business of corruption; detection is more 
easy, and the motive therefore to commit the offence becomes 
weaker, The system so long practised in St. Alban’s with impunity 
would be found impossible in Manchester or Sheffield. But so 
long as the small constituencies are preserved, we shall in vain 
look for anything deserving the name of purity of election. 

* Inequality does not result from this difference in the various 
borough constituencies alone. The immense preponderance of the 
county members contributes to the same result, and has been re- 
tained for the same reason, namely, to give to the proprietors of 
land supremacy in the House of Commons. Against this supre- 
macy, however, the intelligence of the country every year more 
strongly protests; and in order to break down the exclusive domi- 
nion of the class so long predominant amongst us, we shall quick!y 
find further changes demanded by the representatives of the large 
and powerful constituencies created by the Reform Act. The two 
most effective means to this end, however, will be found to be 
education and the ballot. So soon as that portion of the popula- 
tion who employ their capital and their labour in agriculture are 
properly instructed, they will learn that their interests are the same 
as those of all other labourers and capitalists; and they will then 
desire to vote, not in aceordance with the will and in obedience to 
the commands of those who are proprietors of the soil, but as their 
own feelings dictate ; and to this end they will seek, as they will 
for their due protection need, the safeguard of the ballot. Thus, 
then, when a new Reform Bill shall be proposed, it, to be effective, 
must extend the suffrage, render more equal the several constitu- 
encies, and make each separate one a numerous body; must break 
down in a great degree, if not entirely, the distinction between 
county and borough representatives—simplify the title to a vote, 
and the mode of registration—establish the ballot, and lessen the 
expense of elections.” 





Mr. Roebuck’s views, it will be scen, are not profound. 
He echoes without discrimimation the stock propositions of a 
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particular party ; and though his reasoning powers probably 
protect him from basing his views on the doctrine of abstract 
right, he both here and elsewhere makes a confusion between 
the ideas of fairness and arithmetic proportion which he 
would find it difficult to vindicate by a logical deduction from 
any other premises. The real consequences of the Reform 
Act he ignores with a blindness that in a sensible man looks 
like wilfulness. 

Its two broadest and most important results have been 
these—Vastly to increase the power of the House of Com- 
mons as one of the constituent branches of the legislature, 
and at the same time greatly to diminish its independence 
and power ef resistance to popular opinion. In the debates 
on the Bill we find its opponents urging that it will destroy 
the balance of the constitution. By this they meant that 
the political influence and power of the aristocracy (for that 
of the Crown had already vanished) would, under the new 
arrangement, succumb to the rising imfluence and power of 
the Commoners ; they said, and said truly, that the House 
of Lords was even then insufficient to maintain this balance, 
and that it was only secured by that voice in the Lower House 
itself which the close boroughs enabled the noble class to 
possess. The prophecy has been fulfilled. The balance 
of the constitution in this respect has been destroyed, nor is 
this in itself a thing to be regretted. The English aristo- 
cracy still continues to possess a legislative importance fully 
commensurate to its class importance in the country, nay, 
more than commensurate. It is one thing however to 
consider this change to be a necessary and appropriate con- 
sequence of a corresponding change in the nation: it is 
another thing to deny that the legislative machinery, modified 
in so important a respect, requires new safeguards to make it 
work well. That which was contrived as a part may well 
prove mischievous in its operation when set to work as a 
whole. The Reform Act completed a growing change in the 
functions of the House of Commons. No longer a repre- 
sentative body in a mixed constitution, no longer an instru- 
ment of government in the hands of an oligarchic executive, 
it is now itself the governing body, and bears practically the 
whole legislative responsibility. The smiles and frowns of 
the Sovereign affect it but feebly ; the ministers of the 
Crown can no longer control it; even the members of their 
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own party are more obedient to their private convictions, or to 
the wishes of their own constituents, than to the voice of the 
government leader; the Lords, though they were to carry a 
measure unanimously, would be powerless to press it through 
an unwilling Lower House, while they could not permanently 
resist any persevering exercise of the will of the Commons. 
The House of Lords, indeed, retains important functions. 
It brings to measures a temperate discussion, which they 
sometimes fail to obtain in the heated and personal debates 
of the other House: often introduces valuable bills dealing 
with subjects not apt to arouse the popular interest, or 
makes improvements in the details of measures sent up to 
it; and occasionally it interposes a delay in legislation which 
gives the nation time to reconsider its steps. But such a 
postponement is its greatest reach of power ; its resistance is 
always pervaded by the secret consciousness that to oppose 
the will of the people when decisively expressed would lead 
to an unequal contest. The House of Lords has a suggestive 
and a frictional function, no longer one of government. 

But these changes which have given this great power to 
the House of Commons have, at the same time, a tendency 
to impair its efficiency for the due exercise of it. The Reform 
Act operating with other modern causes made more close and 
intimate that sympathy between the House and the nation 
outside which it is essential should pervade some part of the 
legislature of a free country, but which, if it act too powerfully 
and immediately on the actual governing body, may produce 
the most disastrous consequences. It may prevent our having a 
dleliberative legislative assembly at all, and give us simply a sort 
of legislative auction-room, where every man puts up his own 
measure to bid for public favour, and those which obtain it in 
sufficiency are at once hurried away and made into laws. It is 
impossible to conceal from ourselves that this is already be- 
coming too much the character of our House of Commons. 
Stl less can it be denied that the unmodifiedchanges advocated 
by some reformers are calculated to increase this tendency and 
to expose us to all the evils of a crude and vacillating national 
policy, not drawn on like a tide by the slow and irresistible 
march of national conviction, but beaten to and fro like waves 
on the shore by the changing winds of sudden popular 
alarms and strong but evanescent popular opinions. Nothing 
ean be more thoroughly false than the opimion expressed by 
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Lord Brougham, and quoted with approbation by Mr. Roc- 
buck, that it 1s an advantage to have a popular measure 
carried by storm instead of by sap. Delay is an evil not to 
be compared in weight with that of over-haste in carrying 
even aright measuge. The defeated minority remain not 
only unconvineed but justly discontented at being forced to 
yie id to an unre asoning exercise of arbitrary power. Long- 
continued and complete as was the discussion of the evils of 
the Corn Law, its repeal was not carried a whit too soon. Had 
there been a less exhaustive investigation of its principles and a 
less thorough and wide-spread conviction of its reasonableness 
and justice, that reaction which we now see falling powerless 
would have proved dangerous and probably successful. 

This danger of the subservience of the legislature to mere 
external opinion is increased too by the traditions of the 
duties of the government which have come down from an 
earlier stage in the history of the House. The government is 
expected, especially in W hig he nds, not to be a mere executive, 
but to lead the legish: ation of the House, and to concoctand carry 
through all the more important measures of change required 
by the country. But for their success in this part of their func- 
tions, our ministries, even as the [louse is now constituted, 
are too much dependent on their power of conciliating popular 
approbation, wluile at the same time for legislators so situated 
they have too great a power of securing the adoption of their 
measures. The position of the aristocratic Whigs in this 
respect is particularly disadvantageous to the country, nor 
does it contribute to a high and enviable standing for them- 
selves. The conservative leaders have a large party to whom 
they are bound, not by ties of expect ation, but by a bond 
of confidence. Their business is to defend old rights and 
advantages, not to acquire new ones. Occasionally, though 
very rarely, they are called on for reactionary measures, but 
in the main the ‘y may, while in power, devote themselves 
undistracted to such a policy as they think useful, and not 
in danger of clashing too abruptly ‘with the prejudices of 
their followers. The extreme parties again are united by 
their common interest in certain specific obje cts, which having 
been attained, their connection is dissolved, and the elements 
re-combine in altered forms and proportions. The Whigs, on 
the contrary, as a permanent party, have no specific measures, 
ud no enduring bond of sympathy, except with a small band 
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of personal and family adherents. They profess to govern 
the country better than the Tories, and on general principles 
of progress, and they necessarily rely for support chiefly on 
the general favour they can earn by the popularity of the 
measures they advocate. Some strength they have indeed in 
gratitude for rights ably defended, and great services done at 
times when their party organization was natural and neces- 
sary ; but state parties cannot, and rightly cannot, hand down 
gratitude as a political heirloom to their successors. Tra- 
ditions may back modern services, but they cannot dispense 
with them, and the Whigs, as a party, are expected to “ keep 
moving.” If they wish to gain or retain office, they must 
outbid others for popular support and approval. Did Lord 
John Russell’s Reform Bill of last Session spring from 
any deeper root than this necessity? There always, in a 
constitution like ours, will be men who seek power by antici- 
pating the changes and aiding the execution of popular 
desires, their course being guided and limited more or less 
by their own convictions; but it is a great evil, especially 
in the condition to which we seem approaching, to have a 
compact and unchanging political party of this sort. It will 
be apt to go further than its convictions, for the sake of 
external support, and to stop short of its convictions to 
meet the exigencies of party alliance. It would pro- 
bably free us from many of the disadvantages of party 
conflict if the discharge of the duties of administrative go- 
vernment were made the chief business of office, and 
another body were selected by the House to exercise the 
important initiatory legislative functions now generally con- 
ceived to be inherent in the ministry for the time being ; 
the executive would be selected from the best men, on a 
more liberal basis than it now is, and a separate committee 
would form its conclusions more independently of the 
changes of opinion out of doors; while that opinion would 
exercise all its legitimate influence when those conclusions 
vame to be submitted to the House. Bills brought in by 
such a committee would depend for their recommendation 
upon their own merits and the character of their pro- 
pounders, and a defeat on a question intimately connected 
with the adequate discharge of its administrative duties 
would be the only one on which a government would feel 
hound to retire. For such measures alone would it be 
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responsible, and on all others its members would vote in- 
dependently. The fact is, we are outgrowing the system 
of an executive government with a policy, though we are 
still hampered with the old habits and forms. 

The supporters of the theory which they uphold to be the 
complete development of the representative form of govern- 
ment, are fond of appealing to the changes of the Reform Act 
as a recognition of their principles. Itis certainly true that 
those changes brought us a step nearer to the democratic 
ideal ; and their tendency in this direction was the ground 
of the strongest and most defensible opposition to them 
by the conservative party: while by the extreme party on 
the other side, they were accepted only as an approxima- 
tion to the same goal. In the debates on the Bill, Lord 
Harrowby and other able anti-reformers pressed Lord Grey 
and his colleagues hard with the argument, that the prin- 
ciple of his change was that of government by numbers. 
They were fond of quoting an American Review, which 
hailed the measure as the first step towards a complete 
adoption of the United States system, and showed that it 
involved a recognition of what was termed the rule-of-three 
system ; that is, adopting representatives to constituencies 
by one simple rule of numerical proportion. If Borough 
A, with 20,000 inhabitants, has two members, Borough B, 
with 200,000, is entitled to two hundred members. ‘ The 
topics that have hitherto been resorted to against innova- 
tion,’ said one of the opponents of the Bill, ‘ cannot in 
any common consistency be used by the authors of this 
measure, and, if the people should hereafter demand that 
the principles of this Bill should be carried onward, I am 
at a loss to conceive how they are to be answered. Mr. 
Canning could have answered them, but Lord John Rus- 
sellcannot. The danger is, that the principles on which 
this measure rests, will produce their natural and legiti- 
mate effects, and that the settled institutions of the country, 
the ancient Monarchical and Parliamentary constitution of 
England, will finally be handed over to the guardianship 
of a House of Commons constantly fresh from the people 
by annual elections, the produce of Universal Suffrage 
and Vote by Ballot” The Whigs themselves strenuously 
denied this tendency of their scheme, and it was no doubt 
to avoid the semblance of giving a sanction to the idea of 
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representative rights depending on mere number, that 
in the third phase of the Bill, instead of using population 
alone as the test for disfranchisement of boroughs, they 
framed a compound one of population, number of Houses, 
and amount of Taxation. They would have done more 
wisely both in principle and practice if they had complied 
with Lord John Russell’s original suggestion, and taken 
an arbitrary number, as fifty of the worst, or, better still, 
had mercilessly disfranchised all boroughs in which any 
individual had influence enough to command the return, 
all those which were venal, and all irredeemably corrupt, 
and had supplied their places by some new arrangement. 
The truth is, the Whigs did not base their measure on 
any definite principle, or scrutinize very accurately its 
ultimate consequences. The objects of the Reformers of 
1850 were to obtain a more eflicient representation, and 
to do away with the glaring and shameful abuses of the 
existing system. The W hig. statesmen struck straight at 
these objects, and with a boldness that surprised all, and 
alarmed some of their supporters. It was a wise boldness, 
however, in this political surgery, to cut deep—wise both 
for themselves and for the country ; it insured the ardent 
support of the whole nation, roused no additional resistance 
where any reform would have excited the bitterest pos- 
sible, and threw new changes further back into the future. 
But the fact is, there was not boldness enough or there 
was too much. The changes introduced by the Whigs 
were such as to require a remodelling of our whole repre- 
sentative system, and if they had had courage and com- 
prehensiveness enough to venture on such a step, they 
might have made their reforms much more ample, and 


swept away many of those abuses which they left to dis- 
figure their work. They put new cloth into an old gar- 


ment, and it is fast rending it to pieces. But so little 
were they conscious of w hat the »y had achieved, that they 
long fancied the Reform of 1832 was the final arrange- 
ment of a system, when it was in fact but the first stage 
of a new development. 

The time has come when we are to take a new step in 
the organization of our representative system. The im- 
pending reform is at least as important as that of 1832. 
It will not produce such marked external changes, will not 
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excite the same enthusiasm in its favour, nor raise as 
many personal interests into fierce and obstinate resist- 
ance ; but it will strike the balance between the two great 
competing principles which now divide our constitution, 
and that to which it gives predominance will probably per- 
manently control the future aspects of our national life. 
This is not, therefore, a measure to be passed by the apathy 
of the English nation, but one which requires more 
thoughtful deliberation than any other question of the 
day ; and we may be truly grateful for any interposition 
which has drawn it out of the feeble hands into which it 
had fallen, and given us the opportunity of further consi- 
deration. Driblet reforms are of all things the most 
dangerous when they involve driblet recognitions of false 
principles. A bold proposition at once to model our 
government on the idea of implicit obedience to a nume- 
rical majority, and which should be powerfully enough 
backed to avoid its being crushed by quiet conservatism, 
would lead to a thorough discussion of the principles 
and consequences involved in it, and could scarcely end 
otherwise than in a deliberate rejection. Buta series of 
measures which lead to the same end by a gradual unclas- 
sified extension of the suffrage, a gradual equalization of 
constituencies, and a gradual shortening of the term of 
Parliament, may easily escape observation, until we have 
gone too far to change our course. 

The supporters of such a gradual approximation to a 
democracy (by which we mean, not a constitution in which 
the body of power lies in the people, divided among the 
several classes in proportion to their respective import- 
ance, but a tyranny of the majority of wills) are fond of 
valling the object of their aims the complete development 
of the representative form of government. When they say 
this, they mean by representation something different from 
the original idea of bringing the interests and condition of 
the constituency before the legislative assembly, so that 
they may not be overlooked in its deliberations. Did they 
mean this, it would be no grievance to them to see Man- 
chester represented by two members, and Lymington also 
by two; since if two members are what is required ade- 
quately to represent any separate constituency in this 
sense, and are sufficient in every case for that purpose, 
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there is no reason in the world why a large constituency 
should have more, or a small one less, than two. And this, 
no doubt, is the idea that lay at the bottom of our old 
borough representation. But as soon as the people began 
to take an interest in particular political measures, a repre- 
sentative acquired a new function, he was required to 
represent the will and political convictions of those who 
returned him. He became a representer of opinions as 
well as of interests, and Number of members became a 
measure of political power. Now it is easy to show that 
in both these senses the simple majority system, so far 
from being the culmination of the representative system, 
is the farthest departure from it. 

As to its effect upon representation in the old sense, we 
have already seen that for the purposes of such a repre- 
sentation, no constituency can claim additional members 
in respect of its size. If indeed separate interests in the 
same place were (as they ought to be) considered equally 
worthy of representation with the separate interests of 
separate places, a borough including various interests, each 
of sufficient importance to demand representation in Par- 
liament, might claim a_ representative in respect of 
each of these; but then each imterest would return its 
own representative entirely irrespective of their propor- 
tionate size and importance ; a system exactly opposed to 
the democratic idea of the gross population of the borouzh 
returning a gross number of members proportioned to its 
size. So far indeed is the democratic ideal from lending 
any new force to the representation of imterests, that in 
practice it would, as has often been shown, entirely destroy 
it. The establishment of egual electoral districts would 
tend to prevent the representation of the different interests 
which attach themselves to place ; and the simple extension 
of the suffrage would enable a single interest to monopo- 
lize the whole number of representatives. If from the 
Sovereign we glance downwards through the various com- 
ponent classes of society, we shall find as we descend, not 
only that they become at every stage larger, but that each 
as it increases in number includes fewer varieties, partakes 
more of a common type, and is more swayed by common 
prejudices. Any simple large reduction of the electoral 
qualification would admit a single class more numerous 
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than the aggregate of those above it, and the representa- 
tion of its interests in Parliament might at any time so 
arrange itself as to exclude those of every other class. 

Against the injustice of such a condition of things, it is no 
argument to say, that superior wealth and education will 
always have their influence on the returns. As well might 
the total exclusion of the lower classes be defended on the 
ground that the fear of physical force, of which they are 
the depositary, has its influence on the returns of the classes 
above them. Both facts are true to some extent ; but jus- 
tice requires that each class should have, not this remote 
and precarious influence, but some se cure provision for its 
representative wants. When we turn to the representation 
of political opinion we shall find the democratic idea still 
more incompatible with its complete development. If it 
be allowed that the distinct classes and groups into which 
society falls, ought to possess political power in respect of 
their several convictions and their several interests, it has 
already been seen that a system which gives to one class 
an overwhelming voice in the selection of the governing 
body, strips every other class of this form of political in- 
fluence, to sweep it all into the hands of the one which is 
confessedly the least competent to exercise it. If, on the 
other hand, it be maintained that as individuals alone are 
men entitled to a share in the government, and that every 
man has a right to some such share, the democratic sys 

tem is that, which, given a certain number of electors, 
excludes the largest number from the exercise of their 
right ; for it allows the largest minorities, and the 
larger the constituencies, and the greater the number of 
the members each returns, the larger the minorities, and 
the more complete their disfranchisement. 

It is the very opposite system to the democratic, which 
would be justly designs ted by that title which the other 
has usurped, ¢ lassifie dl Representation is the true comple te 
development of a representative government. Its aim is, 
in as far as the House of Commons is a representative 
body, to make it an exact daguerreotype of all the various 
different details of the great national edifice ; no column, 
or arch, or quaint gable end in that strange complicated 
structure, which those two great architects, Time and Cir- 
cumstance, have been building, and altering, and pulling 
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down and rebuilding, since the beginning of the world, 
but should there find its image in full and faithful reflex. 
The democratic philosopher, on the contrary, would pick 
out one great brick greater than all the rest of our house 
and make his government on the model of that. Classified 
representation, in its complete development, would not only 
represent the different interestsof different places, but would 
split up majorities in every variety so as to give to different 
collections and groups of men opportunities for repre- 
sentation in one place if notin another. It is just as con- 
sistent with Universal Suffrage as the democratic system ; 
but it would provide for the representation and due _poli- 
tical influence of the lower classes by a less dangerous 
expedient than that of giving them the control over the 
whole. It would create large constituencies of the igno- 
‘rant and homogeneous masses which lie at the base of 
society ; and small constituencies of the educated and dis- 
similar classes which form its middle and upper portions. 
Again, in a House of Commons like ours, which is 
rapidly absorbing all power, we want something more 
than a mere reflection of the Country, which might have 
sufficed for the constituent member in a legislative system, 
we want a representative machinery which shall secure us 
a House capable of governing and legislating with wisdom 
and stability. Does the democratic system supply this 
want? On the contrary, even granting, what we have 
attempted to disprove, that it affords the best constitution 
for a simple house of representatives, it remains eminently 
ill adapted to secure an able governing and _ legislative 
body, or to give to it that degree of independence of the 
governed, without which it is but a mockery. Will a 
number of large constituencies in each of which the lowest 
class commands a majority, return a body of men eminent 
for their wisdom, their sagacity, their high character ? 
Will they not be apt to send hustings’ flatterers, great 
promisers, blind leaders of the blind, or, at the best, men 
only so far above themselves as still to retain sympathies 
with their prejudices? It is true that intelligence will 
always have weight, but it is true also that it will have 
most weight with the most intelligent, and least weight 
with the most ignorant. The mass of the lower class 
electors, if not specially interested in any particular 
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question or person, will probably follow the guidance 
next at hand, or will not exercise their franchise at all; 

but when excited on a particular measure which they 

fancy, whether rightly or not, touches their interest, they 
will be able to bring an overwhelming power to bear on 
the legislature ; and as popular opinion out of doors will 
be the same power as that which, when expressed in votes, 
returns members, the House will be obedient to popular 
opinion, and the populace will rule not only through its 
representatives, but by turbulent agitation out of doors. 
It is said by some, that out-of-door agitation will cease 
when there is a complete representation according to the 
democratic idea. If it does cease, it will be because the 
House will be too subservient to require any strong exhi- 
bition of public opinion ; butif it should at any time be at 
issue with the mass of its representatives, is it consistent 
with experience to say that its weakness to resist their 
agitation will prevent them from pressing upon it? On 
the contrary, agitation is in inverse proportion to the 
strength of the opposition it meets. Could a democratic 
legislature have passed the Catholic Emancipation Act, on 
even have repealed the Test and Corporation Acts? or 
if the power of the people had made it worth the while of 
the English priesthood to bring their influence to bear 
upon them last year, would the Catholics have escaped 
with the mere crushing of empty titles? 

A system of classified representation on the other hand 
is in itself better calculated to produce excellence and 
stability in the government it returns, and is capable, 
moreover, of being expressly moulded in its particulars to 
provide these objects. Its complex character will give it 
strength to stand against partial or hasty popular cries, 
while it will not make it independent of a national de- 
mand. 

There are large classes in this country excluded from 
not only the direct exercise of political power, but even 
from representation in the House according to the old 
idea. There is nothing of which our Government is more 
ignorant, than of the habits, condition, wants and opinions 
of the great mass of artizans and operatives ; there is- no 
ignorance more unjust or more dangerous. Most other 
classes in the country are practically represented in the 
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old sense by the Press. Newspapers, in however inaccu- 
rate and exaggerated a manner, reflect with sufficient 
truthfulness the condition and ideas of the moment, and 
other literature their mere permanent forms; but the 
classes we are speaking of have neither newspapers nor 
literature, or none that is read beyond themselves or con- 
veys any true representation of them. There are numbers 
who feel this, and feel also that there would be an advan- 
tage both to these classes themselves and to the country 
in entrusting them with a due share of political power, and 
who are only deterred from moving in the matter because 
there seems to be a tacit assumption that there is only one 
way of enfranchising them, and that a simple and universal 
extension of the suffrage. But a proper system of classi- 
fied representation would find a place for these classes, and 
give them members of their own to represent their interests, 
and political power proportioned to their ability of exer- 
cising it for the good of the whole. No doubt constitu 

encies formed of the lower classes alone would be in danger 
of exercising their new rights in a manner quite as faulty 
or even more so than would the mixed constituencies of the 
democratic system in which they preponderated : but the 
evil would be comparatively insignificant when it affected 
only a portion of the House ; the constituencies would have 
the model of higher ones before their eyes, there would 
be able men in the House by whom to measure the 
shortcomings of their own members if they should returia 
inefficient ones, their faith in mere demagogues would be 
broken by an experience not gained at the expense of the 
whole nation, and they w ould be trained and educated by 
degrees to exercise well the new accessions of political 
power which the elasticity of a true representative system 
would provide in proportion to their growing intelligence. 
—From the very commencement, probably, they would be 
more careful in the choice of representatives who were ex- 
clusively their own, and would exercise a separate franchise 
with more interest and more regularity. 

One of the few advantages, perhaps the only one, among 
many evils arising from the old system of nomination and 
venal boroughs, was that they on some rare occasions re- 
turned to the House members of a particular sort who would 
otherwise have been in danger of exclusion. These were 
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young and untried men whose ability or promise was only 
known in a narrow circle, and not adapted for hustings 
display; amongothers, men who having been long trained in 
subordinate official duties had an experience and capacity 
which rendered their presence desirable in the House. 
Our experience of the Reform Act corroborates the old 
apprehension that large constituencies would rarely if ever 
be open to this class of members. Large and popular 
elective bodies now and then return a new man with that 
sort of talent (not generally of a high order) which recom- 
mends itself to public meetings ; but with this exception 
they will be found almost invariably to have chosen to re- 
present them either men already distinguished, and that 
generally in political life, or men of the neighbourhood 
whose position and character has entitled them to the 
respect and confidence of their constituents ; but who are 
generally men of advanced years, unversed in parliamentary 
business, and often unfitted for the duties of a statesman 
by having been habitually limited to a narrow range of 
thought and observation. Such men would be well calcu- 
lated to form a House which was representative in the old 
sense, and indeed the old law, long disused, but only 
repealed by 19 Geo, III. c. 58, required that the re- 
presentatives should be resident, dwelling and free in 
the city or borough, “ et nuls autres en nulle maniére.” 

A governing body, however, in which this class of mem- 
bers should have a preponderance to the exclusion of 
younger, abler, and more specially trained men, would 
soon come to a standstill, though a proportion of such 
local members will always be desirable, if only for the 
special information and the sturdy common sense and 
practical sagacity they so often bring with them. But 
because to the small borough system we owe the presence in 
the House of Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Canning, Mackintosh, 
Horner, Brougham, Chas. Buller, and a host of other 
good names, ought we on that account to continue the 
system in its present form? On the contrary the modicum 
of good in this respect derivable from it, is in almost 
every case so inseparably connected with the exposure 
to undue influence and all its train of demoralising con- 
sequences, that the constant evils far outweigh the occa- 
sional advantage. But small constituencies of men beyond 
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the reach of influence would give us as a regular conse- 
quence these advantages, which were but accidents of the 
old arrangement. A wise reformer would therefore, we 
think, disfranchise without favour every borough whose 
members are habitually returned by individual influence 
or corrupt expenditure, and erect in its place a smail con- 
stituency of educated men. But those boroughs, however 
small, which have exercised their privileges honestly and 
independently (and such there are), ought to be left in 
the enjoyment of them, and that without thrusting upon 
them an extended constituency which may destroy not 
only their efficiency but their honesty. Indeed the 
whole scheme of mending small-borough-constituencies by 
clubbing them up with neighbouring districts is a most 
faulty expedient. It removes them no further from cor- 
ruption, and often increases the evils of improper influence 
by introducing a new family power to struggle with the 
old one for the control of the representation. If it be 
done simply because the boroughs are small, and because 
it will go a little safe way towards satisfying those who 
advocate the rule of three system, it is the small con- 
cession of a principle which marks more infallibly than 
any other sign the shortsightedness and incapacity of a 
statesman. 

The consideration of the practical steps by which we are 
to attain to a well-arranged classified representation ought 
now to be employing the anxious thought of Englishmen. 
Every suggestion which may subscribe materials to an 
examination of the subject has its value. One general 
rule might perhaps be laid down that the practice of 
allowing one constituency to return two members is a 
waste of the power we possess of dividing majorities. It 
has been proposed to remedy this defect and secure a 
representation of important minorities throughout the 
country by allowing one constituency to return two 
members, but only allowing each elector to vote for one 
member. The consequences of this would be, that the 
majority would return one member and the next largest 
minority the other, except in cases where the majority 
was more than twice as great as the minority. Certainly 
it is much more fair that two bodies of separate opinions, 
one greater than half the other, should both be equally 
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represented, than that the larger should be represented by 
two members and the smaller not at all. If the only object 
were the fair representation of par/y through the country, 
such a system might answer, and in the present state of 
the suffrage would probably produce but little change in 
the aspect of the House ; but it would give little scope for 
the separate representation of various interests. In the 
case of any large extension of the suffrage also, the new 
lower class of electors would in almost every case double 
the old classes, and thus be powerful enough to return 
both members. 

The single measure which would at once make the 
most wide-spreading and simple approximation to a true 
representative government, would be to classify qualifi- 
eations. ‘To take for instance the present household qua- 
lification for boroughs, and to give one member to those 
who hold houses of a certain annual value, and the other 
to all those holding houses of a less annual value down to 
the bottom limit. The point of division ought to differ 
according to circumstances in different places, and the 
higher-qualification-constituencies throughout the country 
would probably embrace a considerable variety of im- 
portant interests. Boroughs returning a single member 
would remain as they are, except in cases when two 
admitted of being formed into an amalzamated ceonsti- 
tuency returning two members, for at the present day the 
distinct interests of classes are more important and marked 
than the distinct interests of places. Counties return- 
ing members would admit, if it should seem desirable, of 
division into three different constituencies. Under such 
an arrangement a very wide extension of the suffrage 
might be made without any inconvenience. The House 
of Commons could admit with advantage within its walls a 
larger popular element, provided that it were not intro- 
duced in such a way as to carry in itself a principle of 
rapid increase, and that the House gained something in 
independence. An extension of the suffrage when feasi- 
ble is a thing in itself to be desired. Good govern- 
ment is not, as is sometimes said, the only thing we want. 
We want a complete representation, and we want to give 
to as many citizens as possible the moral and intellectual 
education that springs from the exercise of a_ political 
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trust. A division of old constituencies by amount of 
qualification such as we have been speaking of, would be 
a measure more complete and more permanent than one 
which should merely grant to large constituencies of the 
lower class alone, members set free by the disfranchisement 
of corrupt boroughs : that also, however, might be done ; 
but the mass of members from this source ought certainly 
to go to small constituencies of educated men in large 
towns or elsewhere, so as to retain the only valuable feature 
in the small borough system. It may be urged against 
the pian of a classified qualification that it would bring the 
interests of different classes into too naked collision: it 
might do so in some cases, but that is a less evil than to 
seck to avoid it by giving supremacy to one class, and on 
the other hand it would probal ly soften the distinctions in 
the House between the two great commercial and agricul- 
tural class divisions. 

ihe indifference with which the approaching changes 
in the constitution are regarded, has in it something 
very disheartening. <A few sharp and shallow minds have 
taken possession of a narrow and precise principle of go- 
vernment whose orderly simplicity and theoretic sharpness 
of outline suffice to recommend it to them, and they 
preach it; it is one which flatters the importance and 
vastly increases the power of the masses; it is, therefore, 
invaluable to the real demagogue: other popular leaders 
in the country, not demagogues nor even democrats in 
principle, but struggling for more power, both for them- 
selves and for the sake of measures they justly esteem be- 
neficial, and using as their instrument popular opinion, 
conceive they may with advantage give it some additional 
weight by pushing forward to a certain extent the demo- 
cratic principles. They have not patience to see deferred 
for a year or two reforms of palpable and crying evils, and 
they run some danger, like the Chinese householders, of 
burning down the edifice of the state, in order to roast 
their excellent political pigs. We are as fond of good reforms 
as Charles Lamb was of crackling ; but we had rather mend 
the kitchen range to dress it, than set fire to the wainscot. 
On the other side we have some mere conservatism which 
contents itself with hanging on to the wheels with all its 
strength, but is drawn on behind the carriage powerless to 
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arrest and almost as powerless to impede its course. Besides 
these there is a very large mass of men who have an un- 
easy sense that the democratic principles are wrong, and 
an advance in that direction very unsafe; but they have been 
bred liberals, and dont like to refuse any moderate reform ; 
they find no equally definite plan to which they can attach 
themselves in opposition to that of rule by mere majority, 
and they see great evils which decidedly want a cure, so, with 
a reluctant hand, they use against them an instrument 
they justly doubt, and place a general faith in Providence 
that things will yet go well. Others believe in democracy 
as a sort of fate destined to overtake all the nations of 
the earth; they call it the spirit of the age and worship it 
as a fetich. It is true that a country is in its normal 
course of progression in which the main body of power 
gradually descends into new hands as each rising class in 
the nation, more numerous than those above, developes 
its intelligence and importance, and becomes the chief 
seat of the national life: but a false political philosophy, 
or a grasping spirit of party, may anticipate this natural 
course, and snatch the guidance of the state out of com- 
petent hands to throw it into those not yet ready to re- 
ceive it. 

It is not the destruction of the forms of our ancient 
constitution that is to be feared (these may long co-exist 
with a democracy in all its worst features), nor a de- 
struction of property, nor confusion and anarchy ; but the 
springing to full growth of a germ already perceptible 
among us,—an indifference to convictions, even a disbelief 
in them, and a habit of testing the excellence of all poli- 
tical measures simply by their accordance with the temper 
of the time,—the coming of a day when the wisdom and 
virtue of a statesman shall be of less value than the 
sagacity that can anticipate the leaning of popular desires, 
combined with the plianey that can devote itself to ex- 
ecuting them, and the national life not submit itself to be 
guided by the principles and aspirations of the noblest 
minds, but creep on degrade to the level of the preju- 
dices and desires of the most ignorant. This is the true 
democracy, by no means inconsistent with King, Lords, 
and Commons, and the “ security of property.” 
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Art. VI.—THE SOUL IN NATURE. 


Der Geist in der Natur, von Hans Christian Oersted : 
Deutsch von K. L. Kannegiesser: nebst einer biogra- 
phischen Skizze von P. L. Moller. Dritte unveranderte 
Auflage. Leipzig: 1850. 

The Soul in Nature ; with Supplementary Contributions. By 
Hans Christian Oersted. Translated from the German 
by Leonora and Joanna B. Horner. London: 1852. 


An accomplished and thoughtful observer of nature,—Hugh 
Miller the geologist,—has somewhere remarked, that Religion 
has lost its dependence on metaphysical theories, and must 
henceforth maintain itself upon the domain of physical 
science. He accordingly exhorts the guardians of sacred 
truth to prepare themselves for the approaching crisis in its 
history, by exchanging the study of thoughts for the appre- 
hension of things, and ¢: arefully cultivating the habit of in- 
ductive research. The advice is excellent, and proceeds from 
one whose own example has amply proved its worth ; and 
unless the clergy qualify themselves to take part in the dis- 
cussions which open themselves with the advance of natural 
knowledge, they will assuredly be neither secure in their per- 
sonal convictions nor faithful to their public trust. The only 
fault to be found with this counsel is, that in recommending 
one kind of knowledge it disparages another, and betrays that 
limited intellectual sympathy which is the bane of all noble 
culture. Geology, astronomy, chemistry, so far from  suc- 
ceeding to the inheritance of metaphysics, do but enrich its 
problems with new conceptions and give a larger outline to its 
range: and should they, in the wantonness of their young 
ascendancy, persuade men to its neglect, they will pay the 
penalties of their contempt by the appearance of confusion 
in their own doctrine. The advance of any one line of human 
thought demands,—especially for the security of faith,—the 
parallel movement of all the rest ; and the attempt to sub- 
stitute one intellectual reliance for another mistakes for pro- 
gress of knowledge what may be only an exchange of igno- 
rance. In particular, the study of external nature must pro- 
ceed pari passu with the study of the human mind: and the 
errors of an age too exclusively reflective will not be remedied, 
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but only reversed, by mere reaction into sciences of outward 
fact and observation. These physical pursuits, followed into 
their further haunts, rapidly run up into a series of notions 
common to them all,—expressed by such words as Law, 
Cause, Force,—which at once transfer the jurisdiction from 
the provincial courts of the special sciences to the high Chan- 
cery of universal philosophy. To conduct the ple adings, 
still more to pronounce the judgment,—there, other habits 
of mind are needed than are required in the museum and the 
observatory : and the history of knowledge, past and present, 
abounds with instances of men who with the highest merit in 
particular walks of science have combined a curious incom- 
petency of survey over the whole. Hence, very few natural 
philosophers, however eminent for great discoveries and 
dreaded by the priesthood of their day, have made any deep 
and durable impression on the religious conception of the 
universe, as the product and expression of an Infinite Mind : 
and in tracing the eras of human faith, the deep thinker 
comes more prominently into view than the skilful interro- 
gator of nature. In the history of religion, Plato is a greater 
figure than Archimedes ; Spinoza than Newton ; Hume and 
Kant than Volta and La Place; even Thomas Carlyle than 
Justus Liebig. Our picture indeed of the system of a 
is immensely enlarged, both in space and duration, | y the 
progress of dese riptive science ; and the grouping of its ob- 
jects and events is materially changed. But the altered scene 
carries with it the same expression to the soul; speaks the 
same language as to its origin ; renews its ancient glance 
with an auguster beauty ; and, in spite of all dynamic theo- 
ries, repro duces the ve ry made 's of faith and doubt which be- 
longe d to the age both of the old Organon and of the new. 
How complete may be the transfusion, into the most modern 
Baconian science, of the ancient Aristotelian theology, the 
present volume of essays, by a distinguished Danish savant, 
curiously shows. 

Professor Oersted’s European fame rests, it is needless to say, 
on his discovery, in the year 1820, of the connection, which 
he had long suspected, between the voltaic and the m: 1enetic 
phenomena. By ascertaining at once the fact and the law of 
the needle’s deviations in the vicinity of a galvanic current, 
he called into existence the science of electro-magnetism. In 
his own country he had already won, previously to this bril- 
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liant achievement, a position and repute amply sufficient for 
the moderate ambition of a balanced and philosophic mind. 
From the inheritance of a poor provincial apothecary, he had 
raised himself, by his personal merits, to the rank of Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the University of Copenhagen, and to in- 
timacy with ‘the most distinguishe dmen of letters and science 
in the Northern capitals. An early study of Kant and 
Fichte, the friendship of the poet Ochlenschli iger, the influ- 
ence of the Schlegels and the excitement of romanticiam in 
Germany,—awakened in Oersted sympathies and sentiments 
not often found in the apparatus-room, and widened his in- 
tellectual horizon far beyond the range of his professional 
studies. He was fond of quitting, on public occasions, his 
own particular pursuits, and discussing, in essays or lectures, 
the principles of Art, the doctrme of Beauty, the essence of 
Religion. The volume before us is a miscellaneous collection 
of such papers, prepared at different times between 1814 and 
1849; and having no further unity than they derive from the 
application to several subjects of the same manner of thought, 
and especially of the same theory of human nature in rela- 
tion to the objects of knowledge, admiration, and belief. 
Notwithstanding an admirable variety of attamment and 
breadth of view, he is too deeply committed to the logical 
formulas of physical science ever to trust himself beyond 
them: he lives and moves in them: he regards them as 
co-extensive with the universe of actual and possible thought : 
and is intent on finding room within them for poetry, morals, 
and religion. To apprehend the laws and forces of nature 
constitutes with him the entire perfection of man; imagina- 
tion, intellect, conscience and faith, are only different modes 
of reaching this apprehension, which completes itself only in 
the Reason of the philosopher, holding conscious communion 
with the ideas embodied in the universe. Around this doc- 
trine all Oersted’s opinions revolve: and its constant re- 
appearance in his treatment of the most opposite subjects im- 
parts a certain degree of sameness to his disquisitions. It 
matters little whether you read an essay on Matter and 
Spirit, or on the sources of delight in natural beauty, or on 
Superstition and Unbelief, or on Protestant Reformation, or 
on the Unity of Reason in all worlds ; you will find the out- 
line of his < otter se traced in each ; and with expression so 
similar, that, notwithstanding much ingenuity of illustration 
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and charm of style, the book affects you like an air played 
with variations. However pleasant and profitable at first to 
find how much may be made of some neat little inspiration of 
the Muse, in the end you beginto regret the limited nature of 
the afflatus, and to long for some of the divine surprises of 
free thought. Like most writers of kindred pursuits, Oersted 
moreover treats the topics most interesting to human affec- 
tions with a cold serenity,—that makes indeed benign allow- 
ance for natural faith and love and finds a hidden sense in 
them,—but is still above sympathy with them and remains 
ashamed of them till they have been rationalised. Living in 
the contemplation of mexorable laws, and of eternal forces 
that use up individual existences as the mere fuel of their 
self-subsistence ; regarding them too as identical with the 
Divine Reason ; he seems to aspire to a passionless perfec- 
tion, and to have brought the living pulses of his soul to beat 
time with the relentless chronometry of the universe. We 
speak here, it will be clearly understood, only of his system 
of abstract thought. The concrete man himself, in the rela- 
tions of practical life, appears to have been eminently friendly, 
simple, faithful ; richer every way in the humanities than the 
ideal philosopher whom he nominated to the Royal Observa- 
tory of creation, or the God whom he fancied developing 
himself into planetary geologies and polarised light. 

By far the most str king andori iginalof Oersted’s speculations 
will be found in the Essay entitled, “The whole Universe a 
single intellectual realm.’ His aim in it is to establish, that 
throughout all worlds are beings fundamentally similar, in their 
rational faculties, both to each other and to the eternal living 
reason of God. This conception is not indeed new ; the say- 
ings, that “all minds are of one family,”—that “the Prin- 
cipia of Newton would be true upon the pli met Saturn,” nay, 
the maxim of Plato that “ God geometrises,’—express the 
- same doctrine. But in Oersted’s hands it has veseived, for the 
first time we suppose, a careful and systematic treatment on 
scientific grounds, and been distinctly claimed as a legitimate 
theorem of natural philosophy. The argument consists of 
two parts ; one of which seeks to identify our human reason 
in its laws and methods, with the Supreme Creative thought ; 
while the other proves the collateral affinity of all created 
intelligences scattered throughout the provinces of space. The 
former, though presenting incomparably the greater difficulty, 
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is treated very slightly, and is inadequately protected against 
the objections of a consistent experience-philosophy ; but would 
probably be accepted as conclusive by most continental meta- 
physicians. To the great body of our deductive science, 
mixed as well as pure, Oersted attributes an a priori che- 
racter: its propositions are true, not contingently, like 
assertions of fact, but necessarily, by the inherent decree of 
thought: they express laws which reason, so far from picking 
up from the theatre of its exercise, would have to impose 
upon all objects given for it to deal with. The physical 
rules, of quantity, of proportion, of motion, equilibrium and 
force, which we think out and register in our books of demon- 
strative science, are found, however, to be everywhere in 
action in the external world, and to have prevailed there 
countless ages, before we were present to detect their con- 
sonance with the requirements of pure intelligence. What 
we know @ priori from ourselves reappears a@ posteriori in the 
actual system of things: how then can it be denied, that the 
universe is but the realised legislation of thought? If nature 
fulfils the logical promise of demonstrative science, her 
methods of operation concur with ours of reasoning: the 
problems propose “l to us but yesterday she has solved from 
the old eternity: and we could not be ‘thus anticipated, did 
not one common type of mind pervade the universe and our- 
selves. Our author carries this argument into some detail. 
A straight line, generated in thought by the unvarying flow- 
ing of a point, is self-evidently the simplest product of 
motion, and the appropriate result of a single impulse. 
Without will a body cannot change the velocity or direction 
of its movement; and the occurrence of such change is a 
manifest sign of external force, composite or continuous or 
both. A continued force in one direction adds, during each 
successive instant, as much velocity as was acquired during 
the first ; so that the final velocities must be as the time. 
In like manner it may be mathematically shown that all 
energies issuing from a point distribute themselves, if inter- 
cepted, over planes whose dimensions are as the square of 
the distance; so that the energy, after each interval of 
emanation, is inversely as the square of the distance. Oersted 
appears even to think, like Kant, that the universal existence 
of Attraction, diminishing by the foregoing rule of emanating 
forces, is susceptible of @ priori demonstration: and that 
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consequently there is no dependence on inductive support 1 
our belief, that, if bodies be impelled within the sphere of a 
central attraction, their path must be some one of the conic 
sections. Furnished, actually or potentially, with these vati- 
cinations of reason, we open the eye of observation: and 
there are bodies falling with the proper amount of accelerated 
motion ; the earth bulging and weights diminishing at the 
equator with the true centrifugal fraction ; terrestrial pro- 
jectiles flying in parabolas ; and planetary bodies conforming 
to the ellipse. The system of things therefore is nothing but 
Science turned into reality; and is the eternal embodiment 
of a thinking faculty like our own. It is evident throughout 
his writings that our author not only assumes the @ priori 
basis of the deductive sciences, but regards those sciences as 
the ultimate type of all our knowledge: so that our defective 
power of intellectual combination is alone to blame, if we are 
now as little able to forecast the entire program of nature, as 
the ancients were to deduce the ground-plan of the solar 
system. The vision floats before him of a time when the 
outlying domains of the universe, at present abandoned to 
the gropings of empirical method, shall be embraced within 
the luminous circle of demonstrative truth. As soon as you 
conceive correctly, and state in definition, the essence of Light, 
all the laws of reflection, refraction, polarisation, inevitably 
follow, and conduct you to phenomena never guessed before, 
yet always present. And if man could rightly seize the 
primary idea, not of this or that particular existence, but of 
nature in general, he would obtain a genetic definition, whence 
the phenomena of all worlds and ages would be conse- 
quentially evolved. That thought, in proportion to its 
perfection, thus puts us on the traces of fact, is proof, 
conversely, that fact is generated by ever-living thought ; 
that the universe is but the thinking aloud of an eternal 
reason, consciously reflected in our own. The mind in us 
and the mind in nature are thus of congenial faculty. 

The divine thought, however, thus established in unison 
with the human, is no terrestrial affair, but is impartially im- 
manent in the remotest spaces to which science can track the 
vestiges of law. It is manifestly the intellectual key-note of 
the universe, in relation to which all intelligences must be 
constituted. The inhabitants of Jupiter are implicated, no 
less than we, in the local effects of the laws of motion: they 
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have periodic times analogous to ours ;—a day with its alter- 
nation of light and darkness; a year with its successive 
seasons. Their neighbouring skies are fitted up with moons, 
in whose phenomena we recognise the same laws of weight 
that here prevail. The velocities of falling bodies there are 
different from ours, but, in an unresisting medium, the same 
among themselves: and the mathematical series which repre- 
sents for us the differences, moment after moment, of accele- 
rated motion, might stand in ¢heir manuals of elementary 
Physics. Do they set their ordnance officers to ball-practice? 
—it is still the parabola with which they have to do under 
every variety of range. Or to measure an arc of a meridian ? 
—the ratio of the polar and equatorial diameters 1s still what 
the theoretic conditions of equilibrium require. Unless, 
therefore, the inhabitants of Jupiter are incapable of reading 
off the scene in which they live, they must have an intellect 
fundamentally akin to ours: for their settlement lies within 
the compass of the same physical jurisdiction ; and the 
natural laws stand as a middle term of objective knowledge 
common to them and us. Were it otherwise, either their 
faculties must be unveracious, or ours ;—suppositions intrinsi- 
cally inadmissible, and, so far as we are concerned, practically 
confuted bythe countless successful predictions which esti ablish 
the authority of our science. Nor is their unity of nature with 
ourselves limited to the pure intellect. Every apprehension, 
even of a simple geometrical law, such as the relation of the 
abscissa and ordinate in a curve, involves, with the act of 
reason, an actual perception or an inward representation of 
Sense ; and beings competent to understand such an object 
of thought must resemble each other in both these powers. 
They may differ indefinitely in susceptibility and intensity of 
faculty : our planetary kindred may be able to discern, for 
instance, all the properties of. the “conic sections with the 
easy glance which shows us the equality of a cirele’s radi. 
But still, if they are cognisant of the path they travel, their 
geometry, be it quick or slow, must, like their orbit, be the 
same as ours. 

Our philosopher, however, once set out on the business of 
‘ visiting his relations,” puts up at Jupiter, only as a first easy 
stage. He commits himself to a new element to carry him 
to more foreign parts. Light is ever traversing immeasurable 
spaces, and bringing in reports thence, to which science has 
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the certain key. Odcrsted wisely makes no reference, in his 
argument, to his own peculiar theory, that light is but a sue- 
cession of electric sparks. He merely insists on the identity 
of character found in all luminous rays, celestial and terres- 
trial. Proceeding from the remotest fixed star, they are 
refracted, reflected, polarized, coloured, like ours: and the 
correction required for aberration shows their velocity to be 
the same. Within the limits of the solar system, the 
planetary moons give evidence that the projection of shadows 
is universal and uniform. The prismatic series of colours is 
everywhere constant; inclosed, as a whole, between the 
system of chemical rays above the violet in swiftness, and 
that of caloritic, below the red; and determined, in its several 
hues, by the breadth of the luminiferous wave, which is never 
less than the three hundred millionth (in the violet), or more 
than the hundred and seventy-five millionth (in the red), part 


of a line. It is indeed quite conceivable that, in beings of 


another race, the visual scale may be much larger than ours, 
exceeding it not less than the whole gamut exceeds an octave. 
It needs but a slightly-altered sensibility to introduce within 
the range of sight the rays at present known ouly by their 
chemical or their calorific effects. Under the varied con- 
ditions attaching to different stations, there must be a free 
play for such modifications of faculty. We cannot but sup- 
pose, for instance, that the mhabitant of Jupiter, living as 
he does amid only a twenty-fifth part of our terrestrial illu- 
mination, is endowed with a greater sensitiveness to light 
than we :— 


This higher susceptibility he brings with him to the contem- 
plation of the heavens. His atmosphere being little less transparent 
than ours, the spectacle of the starry sky will be to him more 
copious and brilliant: observation of it too will teach him more, 
and with much less trouble place within his reach a comprehensive 
cognisance of the universe. ‘The rotation of his native sphere with 
more than twice the speed of ours,—gives a proportionate velocity 
to the apparent revolution of his heavens, and so contributes a new 
element to the impression of this phenomenon. Indeed we may 
go so far as to conjecture, that the quick alternation of day and 
night must be connected with a corresponding quick alternation of 
action and repose ; and this again with a quicker and more lively 
reception of impressions, and a quicker vanishing of them away. 
And finally, the inhabitant of Jupiter will be able, on account of the 
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vast plane of its orbit, to see also far more of the system of the world, 
and much more easily to effect the measurements, which are neces- 
sary for determining the distances of the fixed stars.” —P. 147. 


From the mechanism and optics of the universe, Oersted 
advances to its chemistry ; and shows that there is the same 
unity in its materials and in the laws of their combination, 
which has already been traced in its astronomical dymanics. 
Since the time when Franklin furnished the clue to the 
interpretation of electrical phenomena by his happy sugges- 
tion of the two electricities, there has been a rapid con- 
vergence of many doctrines,—of elective affinity, galvanism, 
crystallography, magnetism,—towards a point of higher 
unity in which they will separately merge. No sooner had 
galvanism been recognised as a mere mode of electricity, than 
the decomposition of water by the voltaic wires drew chemical 
phenomena into the same sphere; the magnetic were after- 
wards added by our author’s own researches ; and the dis- 
coveries of Dalton and Mitscherlich supplied the first 
elements for mathematical laws of composition, and of forms 
as dependant on composition. Whenever this large groupe 
of laws shall fall under one category, as they assuredly will, 
the problem of the constitution of matter will be brought 
much nearer to its solution ; atoms will probably be resolved 
into points of space endowed with force; and the ultimate 
law of that force will appear not only constant for all worlds, 
but alone persistent through all time, the one abiding thought 
out of which the materials and the form of everything are 
evolved. Meanwhile, it is already evident not only that the 
general properties of matter,—size, form, weight, imertia, 
mobility, &c.,—are everywhere the same ; but that the more 
special phenomena of heat,—differmg from light only in 
velocity of vibration, and announcmg itself by the presence 
of solids, liquids and airs,—of electricity, evolved as it is by 
differences of heat,—of chemical action, the consequence of 
electricity,—must be no less universal; all the conditions 
and many of the traces of their development being noticeable 
on the planets. In the meteoric stone we have a strange 
witness to the prevalence, in regions beyond our world, of 
the materials, the combinations, the crystalline forms, with 
which we are familiar. And while the spheroidal figure of 
the planets refers us back to a period when they were fluid, 
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their analogy in this respect to our earth, whose history since 
that era the geologist can trace, irresistibly suggests the pro- 
bability of a similar course of development. If so, we must 
imagine there, what is in clear evidence here,—viz., the suc- 
cessive appearance of organisms in an ascending scale, till 
they culminate in a self-conscious race, capable of knowing 
as well as embodying the producing laws of nature. Thus 
rational beings are everywhere the product of nature in the 
same sense in which we are ; they are crowning organisms,— 
the efflorescence of animalisation,—whose knowledge is 
bound up with a corporeal constitution, and cannot be fun- 
damentally different from ours : 


man an unquestionable fact, without committing myself to the deeps 
of enquiry as to the mode of connection between body and spirit. 
Just to obviate, however, every appearance of materialism, I would 
refer to the following double antithesis as containing the principle 
of a solution,—that Nature, having Man on the one hand as its 
undeniable product, must itself on the other, be admitted as a pro- 
duct of the ever-creating’ spirit; so that the divine origin of our 
spirit is in no way compromised by recognition of the rights of 
Nature. In other words ;—our notion of the universe is imperfect, 
unless we conceive of it as the invariably continued work of the 
ever-creating spirit. The creative principle in it is the spiritual ; 
of this the material is the product; and it would cease to exist, 
could the producing function cease. Regarded as a work of nature 
in this sense, the spiritual element in man must contain within it 
the natural laws ;—only potentially however, so that the influence 
of nature is indispensable to their being called forth into conscious- 
ness. And without any agency of his, nature around him cannot 
but exercise an influence in accordance with his intellectual faculty ; 
though it is not perhaps till after thousands of years that his intel- 
lect can at length attain perception of this harmony. It is easy to 
see, that the grounds on which we rest this conviction hold good 
for the entire universe. Throughout the universe beings are dis- 
tributed, with intellectual faculty to catch the sparks of the divine 
light. To these beings God reveals himself through the world 
around, awakening the reason dormant in themselves by the reason 
dominant in everything which affects them with an impression ; and, 
vice versd, the more their own mind is awakened, the deeper is the 
glance he gives them into material existence :—so that they are 
involved in a ceaseless living development, which, on reaching a 
certain stage, carries them ever further from the faney, that palpable 
matter is the basis of existence, and impels them on the discovery, 


“Tn this statement,” says Oersted, “ I only announce respecting 
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that they are to view themselyes,—body and mind,—as members of 
an infinite organism of indwelling Reason (Vernunftorganismus). 
Thus then do the truths of Natural Science ever more aud more 
fall in with those of Religion, so that they must lapse at length into 
the most intimate combination.’—P. 15: 


With this remarkable passage, we believe, the Essay 
origmally closed. At least, the author’s first design went 
no further than to prove the position which he here quits as 
sufficiently established ;—that the intellectual faculty has a 
common type throughout the universe. “ But if the intel- 
lectual,” said Frederika Bremer, to whose friendly admiration 
Oersted was opening his train of thought, “then also the 
moral, and the sense of beauty, in short all the great charac- 
teristics of a spiritual nature.” Upon this hint the author 
enlarged his thesis, and added the chapters in which he 
claims for all worlds imagination and conscience, as well as 
understanding. It is difficult however to work out the sug- 
gestions of another; and though the painter of life could tell 
her thought to the philosopher of nature, she could not trans- 
fuse into his soul the peculiar colouring of affection and 
feminine piety with which it glorified itself in her own. 
Hence perhaps the manifest inferiority of the sueceeding 
chapters, especially of that which treats of the moral consti- 
tution of the umiverse. The argument is essentially the 
same as before:—the inner faculties are dependant for 
their awakening on the action of the outward universe 
this action consists in a touch of sympathy, by which 
like responds to like: whatever therefore breaks out of 
sleep in us and rises into permanent consciousness has 
its counterpart in nature, and exists there as a realised 
idea of the eternal reason: this realised idea, having in 
nature a permanent and universal objective embodiment, 
cannot but be read off by all minds placed before it, seeing 
that those minds are nothing but its subjective reflection. 
Thus our faculties attest the presence of corresponding living 
prototypes in the laws of the universe, which may be called 
the thoughts of God: and those laws, being co-extensive 
with space, supply the conditions and therefore attest the 
presence everywhere, of other faculties constituted like our 
own. The application of this doctrine to the imaginative 
feeling of man is more plausible than to the moral. Our 
inner sense, secretly constituted according to the same laws 

Curistian Teacnuer.—No. 56. r 
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of reason as the outward scene and objects on which it gazes 

feels satisfied, it knows not why, when presented with things 
that have the stamp of reason and do not fall short of their 
own idea. By a kind of filial instinct and yearning of a 
nature born of thought, it embraces whatever has the features 
of a purely realised conception, and disowns all spoiled, con- 
fused, and spurious things. It is inconceivable that any 
being involved, like the inhabitant of Jupiter, in the same 
geometry with ourselves, should not share in our annoyance 
at see ing a distorted circle instead of a true one; and sym- 
pathise with our pleasure in symmetry, as the balance and 
unity of opposites ; and among objects of this feeling, esteem 
that the most beautiful which, like the human form on earth, 

expresses the highest idea. As from the omnipresence of 
geometry Oerste d thus concludes to a universal be: aunty of form ; 

so from the boundless diffusion of light and its interior 
chemistry in relation to warmth and life, does he infer the 
universal beauty of colour; and from the acoustic laws again, 
which would assuredly repeat the vibrating phenomena of 
stretched strings wherever the experiment was tried, he is 
convinced that we have no monopoly of swect sounds, and 
makes us curious about the Mozarts and Mendelsohns of 
Jupiter and the operas on Saturn’s ring. 

If Oersted is less suecessful in fastening upon foreign 
spheres the thread of ethical, than of zesthetic and intellectual 
affinity with our own, it is not because the analogy between 
our position and theirs breaks in his hand; but because, in 
his theory, this human world is not really the seat of moral 
phenomena at all, and therefore he has nothing of this kind 
to carry to any other. He uses indeed the language current 
among men for- marking the facts and distinctions of charac- 
ter ; but with explanations that withdraw the essence of its 
meaning, and set us in the midst of mere guasi-moral phe- 
nomena. His psychology,—not founded on reflective self- 
knowledge, but a mere application of physical doctrine to 
the mind, —ler aves no room for any but a verbal difference 
between the intellect and the conscience,—between constitu- 
tional gifts and achieved virtues,—between unhindered deve- 
lopment and free personality. The consequence is, that his 
whole chapter on this subject is engaged with raising ethical 
questions and apparently assuming ethical notions, and then 
resolving them into the unethical. The only character really 
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left, to save the moral powers and laws from falling into per- 
fect coalescence with the intellectual, is simply this,—that the 
latter are wakened into consciousness and progress chiefly by 
the spectacle of Nature, the former by the presence of Men. 
This however is a distinction which, at best, detaches into 
view not the moral, but the social elements of the mind 
Our author indeed, at the very outset, pushes aside, by a 
false definition, all idea of proper obligation. ‘ All natural 
effects being effects of God, natural endowments, he Says, 
may not improperly be described as a divine trust ’—as a 
divine effect, assuredly ; but not on that account as a divine 
trust: for this is more than the reasoning will cover, and 
requires, not only derivation from God, but in ourselves a 
discretionary power of use or abuse. If such a power bond 


fide exist, then, and then only, are the conditions of a trust 


complete and without illusion. If otherwise, if the power be 
but a semblance, determined at a few removes by the neces- 
sary march of nabanel law, te is the putative ‘ trust’ con- 
strued back into a bespoken ‘ effect,’ and mere causation by 
God will no longer morally distinguish it from the height of 
the human stature or the greenness of nature’s grass. How 
then does it stand with Oersted in respect to this second 
condition of human responsibility? Does he allow to us 
this determining power? In words he does; in reality, he 
does not. He constantly speaks of men as “ free beings :”’ 
but his conception of freedom betrays itself im his brief phrase, 
“ Men are free beings, in so far as they are thinking beings.” 
Is it so? If a creature be only self-conscious, and become 
the theatre across which trains of thought pass, not without 
his inspection, though quite beyond his control, is he on 
that account “free?” W hether the thoughts succeed each 
other like the disjointe ‘d images of a dream, or with the unity 
of a poetical creation, or with the coherence of philosophical 
discovery, makes no difference to the point at issue: so long 
as they follow each other by laws of necessary sequence and 
suggestion, they are similarly related to the thinker, who gains 
no liberty from bei ang the subject of any of them. All the 
phenomena of our mental life,—the conceptions and emotions 
and inclinations that rise within us,—are but the data, the 
assigned conditions, of the problems which our freedom is 
invoked to solve: and if they all moved in a linear stream 
through us,—as they often do when we simply think,—with- 
tT2 
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out our ever stepping in from behind our phenomena to 
settle an alternative and arbitrate between competing possi- 
bilities, we should be indeed intellectual organisms, but by 
no means moral agents: and it would be not less a superstition 
that man could have a duty, than that there is malignancy 
in planets or a spirit of frolic in the dancing leaves. The 
modern German philosophy, like the ancient Greek, is per- 
vaded by this inadequate idea of freedom, as a mere locked- 
up force, condensed into an individualised existence, and left 
for awhile, with the key turned upon it, to build its nest and 
spin its history. Such a power might as well be called 
imprisoned as free. Regarded from within, it has indeed 
scope enough for its action and the evolution of its appro- 
priate effects, until it presses against the limits which inclose 
its individual field. But so have all forces: which, in their 
very idea and definition, are dynamical through a certain 
range, till, by encounter with adequate resistance, they 
become statical. If the stage in their action prior to the 
attainment of equilibrium is to be called free, then must 
freedom exist wherever there is motion, and necessity be found 
only in the state of rest. The absurdity of this result is not 
escaped by merely shutting up the force within the outline 
of some object insulated in space,—as a plant or an animal : 
or by introducing sensation in correspondence with every 
physical change: or by adding even self-consciousness of w hat 
is going on. All that is thus effected is to substitute the 
notion of vital development of a more or less complex kind 
for that of mechanical operation: and man is still definable 
as a mere intellectual endogen,—without the least approach to 
the exercise of that preferential power,—of giving determina- 
tion to the indeterminate,—which is the essence of his free- 
dom and the condition of his duty. 

On the peculiar path of thought taken by Oersted, no such 
power as this presents itself to his notice. By missing it, he 
evades the only check to his enterprise, of erasing the 
boundary between the free and the subject provinces of the 
world, and enthroning Necessity as the autocrat of all. 
Nothing is easier than to reconcile individual freedom with 
the sway of universal law, if that freedom be nothing but 
universal law itself converged into an individual, and kind- 
ling the phenomena that radiate from his particular being. 
There remains indeed nothing to de reconciled; the contra- 
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diction ceases to exist: flung by the force of a definition into 
the realm of predetermined nature, man offers no further 
opposition to the powers which are there omnipotent : and 
we are only surprised that our author can address bimself at 
all to a difficulty which the premisses of his philosophy 
hinder from ever appearmg. The only sense in which his 
individual “free bemgs” could take any liberties with uni- 
versal law, is that in which a tree, whose proper attitude is 
vertical, takes the liberty of growing crooked ; or a musical 
box, rebellious against the rules of melody, goes out of tune ; 
or an intellect, in spite of the spontaneous affinity of thought 
for truth, is deflected by the attractions of some error. These 
are merely cases of deviation from anti average type of action, 
in consequence of the presence of special conditions. Such 
conditions not belonging to the groupe of causes by which 
the type is permanently moulded, but being imported from 
the momentary combinations of time and place, are little 
liable to recur: and in the long run their traces are obli- 
terated and their influence overruled by the persevering 
agencies that never absent themselves. It is precisely and 
only in this manner that Oersted conceives of the moral 
aberrations of mankind: which are not therefore violations of 
any dominant law, but varieties on it, cancelling each other 
by their opposite tendencies, and leaving the mean direction 
of reason and right secure of its ultimate vindication. 

Hlad our author admitted the Conscience as a source of 
ethical knowledge, on equal terms with Perception as a source 
of physical, and the Understanding of logical, he might have 
transported our laws of rectitude and holiness to other planets 
in the same vehicle of proof by which he has carried thither 
our optics and our geometry. With no other assumption 
than that which is indispensable in all reasoning,—that the 
primary testimony of our faculties is veracious,—he might 
have passed out from the moral constitution of man to the 
moral perfection of God, and thence have dropped on star after 
star to see the divine image multiphed: with precisely the 
certainty attending his belief that the elliptic path of Jupiter 
is a thought original with God and common to its inhabitants 
with ourselves. The free element in the human soul is not 
less surely a valid type of the free sentiments of God and the 
free powers of all spirits, than are its law-bound elements of 
the legislation regulating the conditions of all thought. As 
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im the latter we have a clue to the whole realm of Nature,— 
to whatever, that is, lies subject to impassable rules ;—so in 
the former are we introduced to the realm beyond Nature,— 
the supernatural,—the spiritual beings, that is, which are 
detained out of the range of necessity and left with a portion 
of divine determining power. Oecersted, however, recognising 
no such antithesis, has no separate and direct source of moral 
knowledge. With the unitary and exclusive logic of the 
physical philosopher, he draws everything into the all- 
absorbing vortex of homogeneous law. Regarding man, even 
in his highest relations, simply as an object of natural his- 
tory, he is at a loss for evidence to show that the physiology 
of human society must be repeated among the races peopling 
foreign worlds. He is obliged to resort to an indirect and 
circuitous method : first, resolving the conscience into a mere 
phase of the intellect, which has already been proved to be 
universal: and then, insisting that the development which at 
one of its stages turns up the moral phenomena, depends 
with us upon external conditions present also in other worlds. 
In his view of the progress of man from the savage to the 
social and moral stage, there is much which reminds us of 
Hobbes. He does not indeed so completely insulate indi- 
vidual men, in his picture of the “state of nature ;” he 
assumes, on the contrary, an instinctive sympathy of like 
with like, which makes all creatures of rational perception 
fundamentally social, and even disposes them to recognise in 
the physical world around them the stirrings of a life and will 
like their own. But this instinct is at first driven back and 
repressed by dread of each other’s passions and experience of 
mutual injuries. By the reciprocal advance and retreat of 
this sympathy and fear, is occasioned the first idea of good 
and evil, of just and unjust: till some tribe advances far 
enough to unite for common help, and conceive of an order 
and law needful for the general good. This is the birth-point 
of the notion and feeling of Duty among them; which from 
that moment becomes ever clearer, especially through the 
influence of highly-gifted individuals endowed with an insight 
which, not being their own work, is regarded as an inspira- 
tion of the gods. Nor is this to be treated as a mere super- 
stition. The affluent power and depth of such souls, enabling 
them to bring the moral ideas into clear consciousness, is 
really the Divine energy in nature, and chiefly in human 
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nature,—an energy however acting according to the neces- 
sary lowe which rule the development of human thought and 
insight. The conceptions of Godwhich accompany this progress 
present us with three stages of theology. For a vast period 
nothing appears but a mere Nature- worship, a homage to 
beings supposed to haunt the scenes and command the 
changes of the visible world. Next, Man is taken as the 
type of Deity, to whom therefore something of a moral cha- 
racter is ascribed among other anthropomorphic elements. 
Myths, the produce of this stage, are often framed in ages of 
passion and ignorance : handed down without change through 
a changing civilisation, they offend the knowledge and con- 
science of later times, and are rejected, first by the learned, then 
by the people. Hence room is made for the third and final 
faith,—the faith of natural philosophy. Science may at first, 
from its necessarily destructive action on previous beliefs, 
seem inimical to religion. It takes out of the rank of free 
beings, and subjugates to laws of nature, objects,—like the 
sun and stars,—which had been regarded as gods: and 
periods of great scientific advance, snatching away with 
relentless rapidity one centre of reverence after another, may 
be attended with wanton rejection of spiritual truths. But 
thought always compensates its own evils, and recovers the 
disturbance of its balance. It is found in the end that the 
free beings cancelled by science from the fields of existence 
are replaced, not by the blind forces of a groping Fate, but by 
the laws and order of eternal Reason. With the enactments 
of that reason every one will find himself in harmony, the 
more he conforms with the precepts of ethical doctrine. 
Indeed so completely do all moral laws resolve themselves into 
an injunction to live according to reason, and so intimate is 
their secret connexion with each other through this common 
tie, that whoever will fairly follow out the favourite rule of any 
ethical system,—even the rule of self-interest,—will find 
himself carried through the entire circuit of duty, not ex- 
cluding the point of remotest antithesis to his first thought. 
Thus the moral element in man is only, under another guise, 
the same rational power which governs the universe; and 
unfolds itself in us by our action on each other, and in 
response to the appeal of an everlasting reason interfused 
through nature. 

Hence, our author concludes, moral and intellectual laws 
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are co-extensive. In respect of both, our earth is but a province 
of a wider realm, in every part of which a similar ascending 
growth towards more perfect forms of life may be presumed. 
The inhabitants of other planets are formed according to the 
same laws of omnipresent reason ; and under many momentous 
conditions visibly analogous to ours. They begin to exist at 
a certain time and place, from the influence of which they 
cannot be exe mpt. They are also perishable, and must have 
their period of rise and of decline. They feel the presence 
and action of the world around them, and are therefore 
creatures of sense, susceptible of pleasure and pain. _ As free 
and thinking beings, yet finite, they must fall into conflict 
with each other, and with nature ; yet must be conque red and 
reclaimed by the irresistible perseverance of nature’s laws : 
and therefore they must advance and more and more reflect 
the real course of things. In these and other respects, 
though amid vast differences, they must be our counterparts. 
Nowhere in the universe should we find ourselves wholly 
strangers ; or reach the limits of the One Intellectual Realm. 

We have selected this interesting and suggestive essay for 
particular analysis, because it presents within a small compass 


a view of Oersted’s mode of thought on the several subjects of 
art, morals, and religion, which felt the interpenetration of 


his philosophy. What now is the value of his argument, as 
a whole? We must confess that it leaves on us the same un- 
satisfying impression as all physic: ‘ reasonings in demonstra- 
tion of religious truth ; giving some grandeur and richness to 
the conception of truth, but not r ally contributing to it any 
new evidence. Reserving for separate consideration his 


doctrine of God, we may pause for a moment on his proof of 


the affinity of all created minds. It depends mainly on one 
consideration,—the omnipresence of natural agencies and 
laws, considered as objects of science. The space, without 
which there were no geometry, the light which furnishes us 


with optics, the satellites so mstructive as to the laws of 


motion, are not left behind by removal to Jupiter: and where 
the things to be known are the same, the knowers cannot be 
different. But how much is postulated here! (1.) That 
knowers are there; (2.) that, if there, they must have their 
knowledge directed to the same objects that are apprehended 
by us, instead of being turned upon some phase of nature 
wholly dark to us; and (3.) that our human knowledge is 
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valid for the reality of things, and is not a mere subjective 
affair, whose truth cannot be depended upon away from home. 
A geologist, referring to the time when no man was upon the 
earth, might question the first: a psychologist, who derives 
all knowledge from sense, and, by the easy conception of 
other senses, supposes the possibility of other knowledge, 
might doubt the second : and a follower of Kant, (as Oersted 
himself once was,) who is convinced of the ideality of space, 
would deny the third. Whether even the discoveries of 
modern science, whose threads our author so skilfully weaves 
into a network of universal law, have really much to do with 
our belief in that Unity of all Nature, whence he infers the 
likeness of all minds, appears questionable. Parmenides, 
Plato, and Aristotle belonged to an age and a people ignorant 
of the law of gravitation and the theory of light; yet they 
spoke in a language and taught philosophies, betraying the 
profoundest impression of this very unity of Nature ; so that 
we cannot even translate the phrases, ro £v,—ro tav,—ro ov, 
—into which the feeling was condensed. The grand picture, 
with which Plato mythically closes his “ Republic,”—of the 
universe revolving round the spindle of Necessity, to the 
blended hymn of Past, Present, and Future, of the eternal 
circulation of spirits between heaven and earth, of the throne 
of Lachesis beneath the span of the milky way, of the Prophet 
scattering the lots of mortal life, and warning the ‘ souls of a 
day’ not to choose amiss, since the free thread of choice once 
taken would be fastened to the wheel of destiny, of the journey 
across Lethe’s leafless plain, and the encampment by the river 
‘Careless,’ and the midnight spring, as with the shoot of 
stars, up to the human birth,—is penetrated throughout with 
a feeling of the physical and moral Oneness of existence every- 
where, to which neither Newton nor Fresnel could add any 
fresh intensity. Intellectual and moral culture so affects the 
attitude of the human faculties towards nature, as to render 
the faith inevitable that all her parts constitute a perfect 
whole : and whatever may be the direction which that culture 
predominantly takes,—whether metaphysical as in Greece, or 
physical as in modern Europe,—the mind’s instinctive de- 
mand for Unity will make itself felt, and compel the universe 
to respond. What once was but an incipient point of clear- 
ness rising from the sea of the unknown, reflects ever more 
light from a surface gaming breadth and grandeur : no sooner 
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dloes it open a habitable abode to settled thought, than sub- 
sidiary spots emerge around and groupe themselves invitingly 
first to the explorer, and ere long to the colonist : and as the 
island of knowledge is multiplied into the archipelago, so is 
the archipelago blended into the continent ; till reason can 
every way pass to and fro over its world, and find it a thing 
of spheriform perfection. Without this synoptic progress, the 
occupation of the intellect would be gone ; and the faith which 
attends it,—faith in the unity of nature,—while finding sup- 
port from the contents of all sciences, is contingent on the 
special discoveries of none ; and cannot be properly treated as 
the exclusive or characteristic revelation of natural philosophy. 

The identity of nature between other created beings and 
ourselves is thus made by our author to rest upon too narrow 
a basis: and his reasonings, like those of natural theology, do 
but contribute a series of illustrative applications of a faith 
not really dependent upon them. His proof of our identity 
of mental nature with God, and his whole conception of the 
Divine Presence in the universe, appears to us liable to much 
more serious objection. His argument amounts, in brief, to 
this: we find that nature has for ages been following the very 
laws which we now fetch out of our own mind by necessary 
procedure of reason: since, without our aid, nature acts in 
the order in which we think. Thought, like our own, is the 
Eternal Agent in nature ; and that Thought is what we mean 
by “God.” Again and again, with repetition which precludes 
mistake, does Oersted announce, as the ground of all religion, 
this concurrence between the physical laws without us and 
the logical laws within. We object to the argument on 
scientific grounds. It assumes, to an extent entirely 
unwarrantable, the @ priori character of all natural know- 
ledge: and represents the encyclopedia of the sciences 
as an excogitated system arising by the evolution of pure 
thought, and then brought into comparison with the realm 
of fact, and turning out to be an accurate prediction of 
its course. The whole body of science is conceived of accord- 
ing to the type and method of geometry, in which, after the 
definition of a few elementary notions, and the statement of a 
few axioms, one property of figures after another is reasoned 
out by necessary laws of thought. And as a counterpart to 
this process, the universe is described as standing opposite, 
and doing the very same ; reasoning itself out into open being, 
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as if it were mimicking our intellectual ways,—overhearing 
our deductions and echoing them. The whole value of this 
concurrence, between external physical law and internal 
logical law, as evidence of the presence in both of a Divine 
Reason higher than either, is plainly contingent on the two 
series being independent of each other. If either be a mere 
copy of the other, their agreement is not wonderful, and can 
report nothing to us respecting the cause whence they pro- 
ceed. Should the doctrine of the sensational philosophy be 
true, and all our modes of thought be the mere delivery of 
the outer world upon our receptive capacity,—it will no doubt 
still hold that the world will accord with our intellectual rules, 
but only because those rules are humble followers of the 
world’s course, and would compliantly reflect it, whatever it 
might be. It is no glory to the universe to be “agreeable to 
reason” in this sense, no distinction even from any other 
supposeable condition ; for it could not possibly be anything 
else: so long as it flings an impression upon a conscious 
being set before it, that impression, irrespective of its quality, 
is just what the philosophy in question means by “ reason.” 
Again, should the o; pposite doctrine of Idealism be true, 
and all “laws of nature” be but the projected figure of our 
laws of thought, the seeming intellectual structure of the 
universe can neither surprise nor instruct us; for we see but 
the shadow of ourselves traversing the spaces of our objec- 
tive thought. It is only on the hypothesis that nature and 
man are as perfectly distinct as two strangers who have never 
met before, that you can appeal to correspondence in their ideas 
as evidence of their joint relation to an eternal reason as a 
tertium quid. Yet QOersted by no means preserves the 
balance of this dualism against the two extremes which are 
ever soliciting it in opposite directions. The Idealist indeed 
he does attempt to put down by the remark, that the success- 
ful predictions of science prove her to be no dreamer but to 
have a good understanding with reality. The fallacy of the 
remark is transparent. Were nature nothing but appear- 
ance, transacting itself wholly within the mind, there would 
still be Jaws of appearance, according to which the pheno- 
mena would recur ; and the correct observation of these laws 
would be announced and rewarded by the punctual fulfilment 
of expectation. In effectually resisting the error of exclusive 
idealism, our author repeatedly falls into that of exclusive 
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realism ; instead of detaining the human mind outside the 
realm of nature, he flings it in among her products, repre- 
sents it as wholly generated by natural laws, and accounts in 
this way for its seemg in nature the likeness of itself. This 
likeness however we should see in any case, so long as we 
were growths of nature: for it is, in our author’s view, the 
mere sympathy of origin, the tingling of the sap of ancestry 
in our veins. ‘To us, who are her fabric, nature would be 
sure to look like ourselves, and to wear te semblance of such 
mind as ours, whether she were the work of reason or not: 
this aspect is given not by her laws being the result of intel- 
lect, but by our intellect bemg the result of her laws. Were 
it therefore ever so true that the correspondence between our 
mind and the universe is the sign of a common power per- 
vading both, it would still remain undetermined whether 
nature, to begin with, was the fruit of mind, or our mind, in 
the last resort, were the blossoming of mere nature. That 
the heavens and the earth are intelligible to us cannot surely 
be accepted as, im itself, a revelation of their intelligent 
origin, though this is our author’s frequent assertion. Are 
we to lay it down as an axiom that, in order to be objects of 
reason, a set of facts or truths must be products of reason ;— 
so that whatever is apprehended by a livmg mind must be 
regarded as having its genesis from a living mind? What 
then are we to say to the truths of geometry, than which no 
more perfect example of logical sequence can be found? In 
what sense can these obje cts of rational cognizance be con- 
sidered as births or creations from the Divine Intellect ? It 
is their function to define the relations of Space under the 
limitations of figure : and these relations, so far from requiring 
a living mind as their Cause, are wholly unaffected by the 
supposed presence or absence of such a mind,*remaining in 
any case equally and independently true. Who indeed can 
persuade himself that, if there had been no sphere of truth 
except the mathematical, accessible to our thought,—if, 
without any concrete wget ledge, any personal love, any sense 
of beauty or rectitude, we had been a mere incarnation of 
Porisms,—we should ever Ae Mice found ourselves on the traces 
of a Divine Mind? Yet not only would all the conditions of 
Oersted’s faith be still present, but they would be present in 
the most intense degree and the most perfect form ; for it is 
just when the universe becomes to us one vast deducible, 
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with all its epochs and constructions hung together by a tex- 
ture of necessity, like the data and quesita of a theorem ; 
that, in his view, it must unconditionally appear to be the 
pure genesis of eternal thought. It is highly instructive to 
observe that this @ priori sequence of phenomena, on which 
our author rests his theism, is the favourite stronghold of the 
older atheism. I[ ask no more, says La Place, than the laws 
of motion, heat, and gravitation, and I will write you thi 
nativity and biography of the solar system. Allow me fur- 
ther, says the physiologist, electricity and cells, a = L will 
evclve the organic universe in an appe mndix. And only grant 
us a little time, says a third, aud we will reduce the ha 08 
of primitive data we require, and probab ly merge them all 
into one ; and then you will see that nothing could , ave been 
other than it is: from the alpha to the omega of the series 
of phenomena, every succession is dk ‘termined | a force 
which science has ascertained and defined, and which, instead 
of rising out of Mind culminates into it. We want therefore 
no God; there is nowhere any scope left for the action of his 
will. It is precisely in confutation of this reasoning that 
Paley and others have endeavoured to rescue certain pro- 
vinces of nature from this voracious claim of necessity,—to 
show that light, while needful for the eye, did not create it ; 
that the blood, SO curiously related to the atmosphere, did 
not compound it; that life abounds with provisions neces- 
sitated by no known force, but flung in as the gratuity of 

free beneficence. The class of phenomena which ar ai 
the pride of Paley’s argument are the opprobrium of 
Oersted’s; who, on the other hand, discovers a Divine 
thought only in a realm which, were it universal, would 


put 
P aley into desp air. We are clearly of opimion, that Paley’s 
feeling,—his sense of what we want to have proved—is infi- 
nitely the more correct: and if his mode of proof is preca- 


rious and unsatisfactory, the ful lies in his conceding too 
much to the natural philosophers, and secretly adopting in 
his own mind their false postulate, that their favourite 
“forces” are separate realities in nature, instead of mere hy- 
potheses of thought. No Theist ought to be alarmed by the 
encroachment of Science upon the region of indeterminate 
phenomena, her interpretation of free into necessary facts, or 
even by her ultimate threat of exhibiting the entire universe 
as a deducible. He ought by no means to resist or disown 
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her progress in this direction, and to entrench himself as in 
a forlorn hope on the heights not yet within her reach. Let 
him rather anticipate her final conquest of a universal empire 
and suppose it gained. His answer to any atheistic boast 
may then stand thus: ‘I grant that you can now deduce all 
things, and have won, in reference to nature, a clue of uni- 
versal prediction. But the necessity of your sequences does 
not terrify me: for it is a necessity reigning only in your 
thought, ‘and not dominant in the reality of things,—the 
necessity with which conse quences flow from an hypothesis, 
not that with which effects arise from their cause. If your 
stock of original forces, as conceived and defined by you, 
were producible as operative facts, having a concrete history 
each for itself, they would doubtless be the producing source 
of all phenomena. But I see no evidence of their reality, 
and find them to be, not concrete existences, but mere ab- 
stractions of the mind, fictions of analysis, formulas of com- 
putation, no more resembling the living agencies of things 
than the rules by which the astronomer catches a star’s place 
would resemble the instinct of an angel’s flight returning 
thither home. All that you have done is, to say how, if you 
had to deal with a dead universe, you would make it do in 
your absence just the work it does now: and you have devised 
a set of conditions which, if they could but find themselves 
prefixed at the outset of events, might serve in place of 
Mind, if Mind could not be there. But if Mind can be there 
and is there, its competency to the voluntary production of 
the same effects cannot be denied ; and we may then dispense 
with your set of conditions as real causes, and use them 
simp'y as a stock of substituted ratios, varying as the pheno- 
mena and so serving to predict them. A lecturer on animal 
mechanics will explain to you the rationale of a Taglioni’s 
movements ; will analyse the complexities of an attitude, and 
the requisites of the most graceful curve ; will tell you how 
many score of muscles, and in what nice antagonisms, com- 
pose a gesture of equilibrium. And doubtless, if he could 
make a saltatory automaton, with all the separate springs of 
which he speaks, he might set it on the stage with like effect. 
But in the performer herself, it is a simple power that does 
it all; the living Will, mspired with rhythmic and _ poetic 
feeling, and leaping, without once touching the steps of the 
scientific dynamics, straight from conception of beautiful form 
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to the execution. As surely as this lecturer gives us but a 
quasi-dancer, so surely do physical systems the most perfect 
give us, instead of the Divine reality, only Nature’s hypo- 
thetical equivalent.’ 

This answer appears at once to reconcile the just rights of 
Science, and of Faith; withdrawing every jealous lingering 
fear that would obstruct the one, and leaving the other in its 
fresh simplicity ; referrmg to God as the living Cause in the 
universe, yet looking to science as the indirect calculus of 
its phenomena. In cutting down the pretensions of physical 
theory to the rank of hypothesis, we do no more than take it 
at its word. For what do its first laws of motion affirm, but 
an hypothetical proposition, viz., that if a body be unoccupied 
by a Will, it cannot, when set in motion, change the direc- 
tion or velocity of its course, without the application of 
another foreign force? What, as Oersted himself observes, 
is the so-called “ Inertia” of matter but ‘‘ the absence of Will 
from body destitute of soul?” The primary maxims there- 
fore and definitions on which the august structure of the 
celestial mechanics is raised, do not pretend to be more than 
conditionally true: should Will be absent, then they hold : 
should Will be present, the case does not arise for their appli- 
cation. When the doctrine of central forces is said to 
account for the motion of a planet, all that is meant is 
accordingly this: ‘Jf no Will be there, such is the way 
in which the phe nomena come about, *_which we readily 
crant, but which is not to debar us from thinking that a Will 
is there, or to slip from representative modesty to positive 
usurpation. 

Oersted’s mode of presenting Nature and her operations 
to the mind is however far more objectionable on religious 
than on scientific grounds. We are far from saying that to 
himself and others formed in the same intellectual mould, 
the conception of God, as the Unity of all natural forces, 
with just as many thoughts as there are laws, as the common 
element in which gravitation and electricity and the ether- 
base of light and heat and chemical action, all co- exist, may 
not be ade ‘quate to the demands of the conscience and affec- 
tions. Possibly men, all whose admirations have con drawn 
into the one direction of natural research, may rise to a 
sufficing worship in contemplating a Being whose eternal 
life consists in the ste ps of a de monstration, who genetically 
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proves the universe into realization, and descends into pheno- 
mena by Newton’s synthetic method. But sure we are that 
a conception like this ,—avowedly excluding purpose, affee- 
tion, moral preference,—from the Divine nature, and resolving 
it all into an @ priori development of Reason, cannot give in- 
spiration and repose to balanced minds and sorrowing heart 
The essential defects of this Religion will most easily appear 
—or at least their root will be most effectually touched,— if 
we conclude with a few words, exhibiting its fundamental 
difference from contrasted modes of thought. 

The ultimate problem of all philosophy and all religion is 
this :—“ How are we to conceive aright the origin and first 
principle of things?” The answers, it has been contended 
by a living author of distinguished merit, are necessarily 
reducible to two, between which all systems are divided, and 
on the decision of whose controversy, all antagonist specula- 
tions would lay down their arms. ‘In the beginning was 
Force,’ says one class of thinkers ; ‘ force, singular or plural, 
splitting into opposites, standing off into polarities, ramifying 
into attractions and repulsions, heat and magnetism, and 
climbing through the stages of p hysical, vital, animal, to the 
mental life itself’ ‘On the contrary,’ says the other class, ‘ in 
the beginning was Tuovcnr; and only in the necessary 
evolution of its eternal ideas into expression does force arise : 
self-realising thought de claring itself in the types of being and 
the laws of phenomena.’ We need hardly say, that the former 
of these two notions coalesces with the creed of Atheism, 
and is most frequently met with upon the path of the phy- 
sical sciences, while the latter is favoured by the mathemati- 
eal and metaphysical, and gives the essence of Pantheism. 
Each of them has msurmountable dif ficulties, with which it 
is successfully taunted by the other. Start from blind 
force ; and how, by any spinning from that solitary centre, 
are we ever to arrive at the seeing intellect? Can the lower 
create the higher, and the unconscious enable us to think ? 
Start from pure thinking, and how then can you get any 
force for the production of objective effects ? How metamor- 
phose a passage of dialectic into the power of gravitation, 
and a silent corollary ge a flash of lightning? In taking 
the Intellect as the type of God, this difficulty must always 
be felt. We are well aware that it is not in this endowment 
that our dynamic energy resides. The activity which we 
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ascribe to our intellect is not a power going out into external 
efficiency, but a mere passage across the internal field of sue- 
cessive thoughts as spontaneous phenomena. Nor have we, 
as thinking beings only, any option with respect to the 
thoughts thus streaming over the theatre of rational con- 
sciousness ; our constitution legislates for us in this particular, 
and the order of suggestion is determined by laws, having 
their seat in us. Finally, we are not, by mere thinking 
capacity, constituted Persons, any more than a sleeper, who 
should never wake, yet always be engaged with rational and 
scientific dreams, would be a person. Without some further 
endowment, we should only be a logical life and development. 
All these characters are imported into the conception of God, 
when he is represented as conforming to the type of Reason. 
The activity of Intellect being wholly internal, the pheno- 
mena of the Universe could not be referred to Him as a 
thinking Being, were they not gathered up into the interior 
of His nature, and conceived, not as objective effects of his 
power, but as purely subjective successions within the theatre 
of his infinitude. Intellect again having no option, the God 
of this theory is without freedom, and is represented as the 
eternal necessity of reason. And lastly, in fidelity to the 
same analogy, He is not a divine Person, but rather a Think- 
ing Thing or the thinking function of the universe ; we may 
say, universal science in a state of self-consciousness. The 
necessity under which Pantheism lies, of fetching all that is 
to be referred to God into the inéerior of his being, and deal - 
ing with it as not less a necessary manifestation of his mental 
essence than are our ideas of the mind that has them, explains 
the unwillingness of this system to allow any motives to 
God, any field of objective operation, any special relation to 
individuals, any revealing interposition, any supernatural 
agency. 

Is it however true, that human belief can only choose 
between these two extremes, and must oscillate eternally 
between the Atheistic homage to Force, and the Pantheistic 
to Thought? Far from it; and it is curiously indicative of 
the state of the philosophic atmosphere in Germany, that one 
of her most discerning and wide-seeing authors * should find 

* See the Essay, before alluded to, by Professor Trendelenburg; Ueber 


den letzten Unterschied der philosophischen Systeme ; in the Transactions of 
he Berlin Academie der Wissenschaften, 1847. 
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no third possibility within the sphere of vision. In any 
latitude except one in which Moral Science has altogether 
melted away in the universal solvent of Metaphysics, it would 
occur as one of the most obvious suggestions, that the Intel- 
lect is not the only element of human nature which may be 
taken as type of the Divine, and as furnishing a possible 
solution to the problem of origination. Quitting the two 
poles of extreme philosophy, confessedly incompetent in their 
separation, we submit that Wix1 presents the middle- point 
which takes up into itself Thought on the one hand and 
Force on the other; and which yet, so far from appearing to 
us as a compound arising out of them as an effect, is more 
easily conceived than either as the originating prefix of all 
phenomena. It has none of the disqualifications which we 
haye remarked as tlowimg from the others into their respec- 
tive systems of doctrine. It carries with it, in its very idea, 
the co-presence of Thought, as the necessary element within 
whose sphere it has to manifest itself: its phenomena cannot 
exist alone: it acts on preconceptions, which stand related to 
it however not as its source but as its conditions, and are its 
co-ordinates in the effect rather than its generating ante- 
cedents. If therefore all things are issued by Will, there is 
Mind at the fountain-head, and the absurdity is avoided of 
deriving intelligence from unintelligence. While it thus 
escapes the difficulty of passing from mere Force to Thought, 
it is equally clear of the opposite difficulty of making mere 
Thought supply any Force. The activity of Will is not, like 
that of Intellect, a subjective transit of regimented ideas, but an 
objective power going out for the production of effects: nay,-— 
it is a free power ; exercising preference among data furnished 
by internal or external conditions present in its field: and it 
thus constitutes proper Causality, which always implies con- 
trol over an alternative. We need hardly add, that all the 
requisites are thus complete for the true idea of a Person: and 
an Infinite Being, contemplated under this type, is neither a 
Fateful nor a Logical principle of Necessity, but a Living 
God ; out of whose purposed legislation has sprung whatever 
necessity there is, except the self-existent Beauty of his Holi- 
ness. ‘Thus, between the Force of the physical Atheist, and 
the Thought of the metaphysical Pantheist, we fix upon the 
fulerum of Will, as the true balance-point of a moral Theism. 

The rapid and insidious encroachment of false and mis- 
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chievous modes of thought upon this great subject,—a 
tendency not unlikely to be encouraged by the appearance of 
this volume of essays,—has tempted - us to fix exclusive atten- 
tion on one treatise and one aspect of the book. The ele- 
ments in it which we passed without notice are rich in interest ; 
at least, those which are found in the German volume: the 
‘supplementary contributions” which are annexed in the 
translation are of inferior value. It is incumbent upon us, per- 
haps, to add, before we close, a few words on the merits of the 
English translation by the Misses Horner. With great re- 
luctance we confess that no very favourable estimate can be 
given of it: and we fear that no English reader could gain 
from it any but a confused and confusing notion of the 
author’s course of thought.- We have indeed not read the 
English work continuously ; but the few pages here and there 
by which we have tested the version, present so many errors 
as to leave no real doubt about the character of the whole. 
The title of the chief essay,—“ Das ganze Dasein Ein Ver- 
nunftreich,’—is rendered, as if « Bin” were the indefinite 
article instead of the numeral, “ All Existence a Dominion of 
Reason.” The words,—“ um Deinem beredten Angriff 
gleichsam die Spitze zu bieten,’—are rendered (p. 19) “in 
order to prolong (instead of ‘to make head against’) your 
eloquent attack.” The very next sentence to this expresses 
in the original a thought of which no trace appears in the 
translation :—viz., that natural philosophy, liable as it is to 
be reproached with concerning itself only with inanimate 
matter, is a capital corrector of human mistakes, and “ that 
it would go but ill with our apprehensions of things, if our 
living mind never went to school to what we call dead nature’ 

(dass es schlecht mit unserer Einsicht stehen wiirde, wenn 
unser lebender Geist von der Natur, die wir die todte nennen, 
nicht lernte): instead of this, we have the following :—“ It 
is my real opinion, that our understanding is wrongly con- 
stituted, if our living spirit does not learn something from 
nature, by us called lifeless.’ The words, “Ist nun der 
Gegensatz zwischen Gott und der Welt Nichts? Ja, er 
(i. e. the Gegensatz) ist eben so gewiss wie die Endlichkeit,” 

are rendered in a way which misrepresents the whole thesis 
of the following argument,—viz., “Is there no opposition 
between God and the world? Yes; the Infinite is a reality 
equally with the Finite.” The next sentence, beginning 
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with the inverted hypothetical order,—“ Koénnten wir uns 
einen Menschen denken,”—is rendered assertorically,—“ We 
could imagine a man.” Such mistakes as these are found on 
almost every page. But the influence of conspicuous mis- 
translations admitting of detached exhibition is less serious 
than the pervading inaccuracy running through the rendering 
of the relational words, and the logical conception of the 
whole construction. In consequence of this, the author’s 
dialectic remains untraced, and comes before the English 
reader in a state of hazy bewilderment, which no doubt will 
be set down frequently enough to the score of “ German 
mysticism.” We are truly sorry to give this report. But 
the ever-increasing evil and injustice of good books turned 
into bad by want “of due accomplishment in the translators, 
demands a scrupulous faithfulness in the discharge of the 
eritic’s duty. 








